PUBUSHERS  MAKE  VARYING  IN 
TERPRETATIONS  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLICITY  ACT. 


New  Yorker  StaeU-Zeitung  Gieet 
Total  of  “Paid  Subtcribers"  a» 
2,001(  When  Net  Circulation  !• 
Previouelv  Shown  to  Be  71,356  bjr 
A.  A.  A. — Premiae*  aa  Paaaed  on  by 
Attorney-General  Wickeraham. 
Though  the  'constitutionality  of  the 
newspaper  publicity  law,  as  the  Post- 
office  Appropriation  Act,  of  August  24, 
Public  No.  has  latterly  been  styled, 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  June  9, 
1913,  another  test  case  may  become  nec¬ 
essary  before  the  requirements  of  the 
act  can  be  complied  with  uniformly  and 
intelligently.  Somewliat  vague  in  termi¬ 
nology  and  intent  throughout,  the  act  is 
especially  indefinite  in  certain  provi¬ 
sions  requiring  publishers  to  submit  to 
the  Post-office  Department  a  statement 
of  “paid  subscription.” 

This  has  led  recently  to  the  filing  of 
circulation  statements  of  greatly  vary¬ 
ing  nature.  Three  of  them  are  here 
given.  That  of  the  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung  represents  what  may  be  termed 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  act.  The 
statement  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  were  it  not  that  “the  average  daily 
circulation”  is  also  given,  while  the  data 
submitted  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
represents  the  view  more  generally  held 
by  publishers  who  have  included  in  the 
circulation  the  “average  number  of  each 
issue  ♦  *  *  to  paid  subscribers.” 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  STAATS-ZEITUNG. 
On  April  1,  1913,  the  management  of 
the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Post-office  Department,  the 
following : 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
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10  Cents  a  Copy 


Herman  Ridder, 
President. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Ridder,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Abendblatt,  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  stated,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms,  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  for  a  like  period  and 
of  the  same  nature,  had  been  651  copies. 

These  statements  must  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
because  so  far  the  management  of  the 
two  publications  has  not  been  notified  to 
the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  actual  circulation  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung — morning  and  evening — 
as  attested  by  the  A.  A.  A.  was  no  less 
than  71,356  in  April,  1912,  when  the  last 
examination  was  made. 

EVENING  POST  DRAWS  DISTINCTION. 

The  statement  of  the  New  york  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  made  on  June  23,  1913,  here 
attached,  is  self-explanatory: 

_  Average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
six  months  preceding  April  1,  1913, 
2,508. 

Total  average  daily  circulation  for 
six  months  preceding  April  1,  1913, 
29,400. 

W.  J.  Pattison, 
Publisher. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  management 
of  the  Evening  Post  gives  first  its  sub¬ 
scription  total  as  being  2,508,  and  then 
iContinutd  on  pagi  IM.) 


M.  H.  DE  YOUNG. 

WHO  HAS  JUST  ACQUIRED  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  LOCKED  UP, 

American*  Fare  III  in  Mexico — Rebel* 
Seise  Hear*t  Property. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
has  been  investigating  the  arrest  in 
Mexico  City  of  several  correspondents 
associated  with  American  newspapers 
and  syndicates,  and  the  destruction  of 
American  property  by  Mexican  rebels. 

N.  A.  Jennings,  the  Hearst  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Marvin  Ferese,  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  United  Press  and  other  papers, 
were  arrested  by  Mexican  secret  agents 
Sunday  morning  by  order  of  Senor 
Urrutia,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It 
was  charged  that  they  are  sending  to 
United  States  newspapers  dispatches  re¬ 
garded  as  hostile  to  the  Huerta  gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  dispatch  was  received  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Monday  saying  that  Birge 
McFall,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  re¬ 
cently  arrested  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
had  been  set  at  liberty.  Mr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  personally  looked  into  McFall’s 
case  and  found  that  the  correspondent’s 
alleged  offense  was  slight.  He  was  held 
only  a  few  hours,  and  then  told  to  go 
pn  the  representations  made  by  the 


Charge,  who  cautioned  McFall  to  mod¬ 
erate  the  tone  of  his  dispatches. 

According  to  State  Department  advices 
a  small  plantation  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hearst,  mother  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  the  publisher,  situated 
near  Ciudad  del  Carmen,  State  of  To- 
basco,  and  adjacent  proper^  owned  by 
the  Mexican  Exploitation  Co.  (Ameri¬ 
can)  had  been  occupied  by  insurrec¬ 
tionary  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
Manuel  Castilla  Pascual. 

Hartford  Courant  to  I**ae  Sunday. 

The  publishers  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  announced  editorially 
on  Thursday  that  by  Octol^r  they  will 
begin  issuing  a  Sunday  edition,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  policy  of  most  of  the 
morning  papers  of  the  country.  They 
add  that  in  this  new  venture  there  will 
be  no  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Courant  for  accuracy,  enterprise 
and  entertainment. 

Afternoon  Paper  for  Little  Rock. 

A  new  afternoon  daily  will  make  its 
appearance  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  about 
Oct.  1.  R.  B.  Young,  who  was  business 
manager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press,  will  occupy  a  similar  position 
with  the  new  publication. 


DE  YOUNG  BUYS  CALL. 

OLDEST  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY 
WILL  BE  DISMANTLED  BY 
NEW  OWNER. 

Report  1*  Current  That  Hear*t  1*  In¬ 
terested  in  Deal — May  Get  Plant 
and  Associated  Pres*  and  Other 
Franchises — Status  of  the  Post 
Said  to  Be  Not  Involved  Though 
Rumors  Are  Insistent  a*  to  This. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  13. — The 
biggest  newspaper  deal  ever  put  through, 
affecting  the  Pacific  Coast  field,  has  just 
been  consummated.  By  it  M.  H.  de 
Young,  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle,  ob¬ 
tains  possession  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call  and  will  retire  it  permanently  from 
the  field.  _  F.  W.  Kellogg  has  handled 
the  negotiation  and  is  arranging  the  de¬ 
tails.  On  Sept.  1  the  Call  will  cease 
to  exist.  The  Chronicle  will  take  over 
the  subscription  lists,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Hearst  is  included  in  the  deal,  and  that 
he  will  get  the  plant  and  the  Associated 
Press  franchise. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  authoritive  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  plans,  but  it 
is  the  belief  in  newspaper  circles  that  he 
will  begin  the  publication  of  an  evening 
newspaper  soon  after  the  Call  ceases 
publication.  That  belief  is  based  to  some 
extent  on  the  assurance  Mr.  Kellogg  is 
reported  to  have  given  to  the  staff  of 
the  Call  that  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  more  men  after  the  Call  passes  into 
other  hands  than  there  is  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  by  it. 

Mr.  de  Young  authorizes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Morning  Call  will 
cease  publication  permanently  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  of  the  presses,  which  Mr.  de 
Young  proposes  to  utilize,  the  entire 
mechanical  plant,  office,  furniture  and 
fixtures  will  be  sold. 

CHAPIN  DENIES  OWNERSHIP  OF  POST. 

The  report  has  been  current  that  W. 
Chapin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Call,  had  bought  the  Evening  Po.st.  He 
denies  it.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
three  months  ago  he  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  the  Post  with 
the  idea  of  consolidating  it  with  the  Call 
and  publishing  an  all-day  paper.  There 
are  those  who  think  of  him  in  the  light 
of  a  possible  trouble  maker  and  who 
thought  it  best  to  disarm  him  entirely. 

Mr.  Chapin  plans  to  rest  awhile  and 
incidentally  look  over  the  field  East  and 
West.  His  success  in  Seattle  and  here 
makes  him  desirous  of  continuing  in  the 
newspaper  business.  His  organiption 
as  such  will  go  to  pieces,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
will  find  places  with  the  new  publication 
when  it  appears.  This  probably  will  not 
apply  to  his  managing  editor,  A.  R. 
Fenwick,  and  his  business  manager.  C. 
H.  Brockhagen,  both  of  whom  he 
brought  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  both  of 
whom  are  given  a  share  of  credit  for  the 
good  showing  made  by  the  Call  in  ten 
months.  Chapin  is  said  to  feel  keenly 
disappointed  that  his  success  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  blocked  his  plans  to  purchase  the 
paner  himself. 

The  Call  is  the  oldest  morning  paper 
in  San  Francisco,  up-to-date  and  has 
been  a  strong  rival  of  the  Chronicle.  It 
was  first  issued  in  1856  by  a  co-operative 
band  of  seven  printers  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  start.  It  is  now  over  fiftv 
I  years  old,  has  a  perfect  and  modern 
newspaper  plant,  the  Associated  Press 
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and  other  important  newspaper  fran¬ 
chises,  and  no  one  could  hardly  suspect 
that  the  paper  was  for  sale  or  could  be 
purchased  from  its  present  owner,  John 
D.  Spreckels. 

M.  H.  de  Young,  the  man  who  figures 
in  this  great  newspaper  deal,  is  one  of 
the  leading  journalists  of  the  country. 
He  has  been  in  active  charge  as  owner 
and  manager  of  a  great  newspaper  since 
18()5,  a  period  of  over  forty-eight  years. 
His  paper,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  had  a  marvelous  career.  It  started 
in  186S  as  the  Dramatic  Chronicle  and 
was  distributed  free  daily  throughout 
the  streets.  From  the  very  start  it  cre¬ 
ated  marked  attention  by  its  peculiar 
daily  crisp  criticisms  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

MR.  DE  young’s  C.\REER. 

Mr.  de  Young  was  president  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  was  president 
and  director  general  of  the  California 
Mid-Winter  Exposition,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
He  was  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  its 
vice-chairman.  He  has  been  a  Califor¬ 
nia  delegate  to  four  National  conven¬ 
tions,  and  chairman  of  the  delegation. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Associate  Press. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  has  accepted  the 
resignation  of  M.  H.  de  Young,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
cessions  and  Admissions.  Objections  to 
the  attitude  of  President  C.  C.  Moore  of 
the  exposition  toward  the  committee 
brought  about  the  resignation.  Mr.  de 
Young  continues  as  vice-president  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  exposition. 

A  dispatch  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  an¬ 
nounced  last  Saturday  the  incorporation 
of  the  Call  Publishing  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  a  new  syndicate,  which  was 
to  take  over  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

CALHOUN  IS  NON-COMMITTAL. 

An  effort  made  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Chapin,  the  retiring  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Call  had  bought  the  San 
Francisco  Post,  was  met  by  a  non-com¬ 
mittal  attitude  on  the  part  of  Patrick 
Calhoun,  of  30  Broad  street,  New 
York,  who  is  reported  to  hold  or  man¬ 
age  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Post. 
Interviewed  by  a  representative  of  The 
Editor  .and  Publisher.  Mr.  Calhoun  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  any  phase  of  either  his 
interest  in  the  publication  or  its  rumored 
transfer.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was 
not  the  owner  of  the  paper.  Further  in¬ 
formation  could  not  be  gathered  from 
him. 

Local  representatives  of  Mr.  Hearst 
say  that  they  do  nof  know  anything  of 
the  case,  and  are,  therefore,  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Hearst  intends  to  add  the  Call  plant  and 
franchise  to  his  holdings  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland. 

Want  Baseball  Owners  to  Advertise. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  that 
before  the  next  baseball  season  opens  an 
effort  be  made  to  get  the  major  league 
owners  t6  take  a  more  equitable  view  of 
the  publicity  on  which  they  depend,  but 
for  which  they  are  loath  to  pay.  Pub¬ 
lishers  all  over  the  country  arc  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  space  now  given 
baseball  is  nothing  short  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  The  game  during  more  recent 
years  has  gradually  drifted  into  the 
amusement  field,  and  to-day  there  are 
many  who  deny  that  baseball  as  fol¬ 
lowed  by  professional  teams  is  any  long¬ 
er  to  he  classed  as  sport.  Appearances 
justify  the  belief  that  baseball  mana- 
cers  will  in  the  near  future  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  most  of  the  space  now  given 
them  gratis.  The  tendency  now  shown 
everywhere  to  eliminate  baseball  extras 
is  said  to  be  part  of  this. 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  The 
New  Orleans  Item,  has  entered  a  plea 
of  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  criminal 
libel  filed  by  a  woman.  He  was  placed 
under  a  bond  of  $^00, 


WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

Bill  to  Extend  Second  Clast  Privilaces 
to  Publications  Not  for  Profit — 
Senator  Bryan’s  Attitude  on  Parcel 
Post  Rates — Strong  Attempt  to  In¬ 
crease  Mail  Rates — One  Cent  Post¬ 
age  Ts.  Reduced  Post  Rates. 

{Special  Correspondence.") 

Washington,  Aug.  13. — Newspaper¬ 
men  with  Democratic  affiliations,  who 
may  have  had  their  eye  on  the  position 
of  press  representative  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  from  which  Jesse  L. 
Sutcr  recently  resigned,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  that  position  may  be 
abolished. 

\i  the  Postoffice  Department  it  is 
said  that  there  is  some  question  among 
the  Postmaster-General’s  advisers  as  to 
whether  the  department  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of 
having  what  is  called  a  “press  agent.” 
The  position  they  take  is  that  ethically 
the  department  ought  to  admit  that  it 
needs  “press  agenting.”  It  is  said  by 
them  that  all  the  actual  work  that  a 
press  representative  need  do,  under  a 
Democratic  economy  and  efficiency  sys¬ 
tem.  can  be  done  in  five  hours  a  week, 
and  that  it  is  not  Democratic  economy 
to  pay  a  man  $1,800  a  year  for  that 
amount  of  work. 

During  the  regime  of  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  the  office  of  press 
representative  was  a  busv  one.  and  Mr. 
Suer  had  an  assistant,  the  late  Charles 
E.  Taylor.  They  obtained  information 
for  working  newspapermen  on  all  con¬ 
ceivable  subjects  connected  with  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  privileges  of  the  second-class 
mail  be  extended  to  certain  publications 
if  a  bill  introduced  by  Reoresentative 
Stout,  of  Montana,  is  passed.  The  bill 
reads:  “.Ml  periodicals  issued  from  a 
known  place  of  publication  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a 
year  by  a  commercial  club,  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  not  organized  for  profit,  or  by  any 
State  of  municipal  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second- 
class  mail  matter:  Pro7’ided.  That  the 
same  shall  be  publi.shed  /inly  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  or  advertising 
the  product.s,  resources  or  agricultural 
or  commercial  possibilities  of  such  State 
or  any  particular  subdivision  thereof 
from  which  said  publication  is  issued 
and  not  for  profit.” 

Senator  Bryan  of  Florida,  speaking 
of  recent  changes  made  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  in  parcel  post  rates, 
has  set  forth  the  statement  that  it 
costs  something  like  9  cents  a  pound  to 
carry  second  class  mail.  He  put  it  this 
way:  “The  Government  loses  7.39  cents 
a  pound  on  second  class  mail  matter." 

.\s  the  Government  receives  1  cent 
a  pound,  it  would  make  a  total  of  8.39 
cents  a  pound  for  carrying  second  class 
mail.  This  has  been  disproved  time  and 
again,  and  although  Senator  Bryan 
quotes  the  Hughes  Commission  as  fix¬ 
ing  that  rate,  that  commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  rates  be  fixed  at  2 
cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Bryan  also  coupled  bis  state¬ 
ment  with  another  that  has  grown  com¬ 
mon.  to  wit. :  that  the  rea.son  we  cannot 
have  one-cent  postage  for  letters  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  loses  so  much 
on  second  class  mail.  The  campaign  of 
the  one-cent  letter  postage  organization 
has  been  one  continuous  attack  upon 
second  class  rates. 

It  is  certain  that  a  very  strong  a‘- 
tempt  is  to  be  made  to  increase  second 
class  postage  rates  during  tbe  present 
Congress  Not  onlv  Senator  Bryan,  but 
other  influential  members  of  the  Senate 
are  verv  anxious  to  increase  the  rates, 
.^nd  what  is  important  to  tbe  newspa¬ 
pers  in  every  part  of  the  country’  is  the 
fact  that  increa.ses  will  not  be  confined 
to  periodicals,  but  that  newspapers  also 
will  be  subiected  to  the  increase. 

One-cent  postage  rather  than  reduced 
PRFcel  post  rates  was  tbe  plea  of  Sen- 
a|pr'Bjry,an  in  defense  of  his  oppositigp 

J'  ‘  (Continued  an  page  W.) 


TORONTO  SCALE  SETTLEMENT. 

National  'Arbitration  Board  Renders 

Decision  Favoring  Newspapers. 

final  decision  in  favor  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  has  been  rendered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Board  in  the  dispute 
between  the  daily  newspaper  publishers 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  91. 

The  arbitration  board  selected  to  con¬ 
sider  the  protest  of  the  union  against 
the  wage  and  working  conditions  in 
Toronto  newspaper  offices  consisted  of 
J.  E.  Atkinson,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Star;  Atwell  Fleming,  of  a  printing 
company  bearing  his_^  name,  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  W.  R?  James  and  W.  J. 
Hambly,  members  of  No.  91,  for  the 
union.  These  agreed  upon  President 
Falconer,  of  Toronto  University,  as  a 
fifth  a/bitrator. 

The  board  recommended  an  increase 
in  wages  of  $2  per  week  and  the  union¬ 
izing  of  the  proofrooms.  Members  of 
No.  91  were  not  satisfied  with  the  award 
and  appealed  to  the  National  Board  of 
.\rbitration  on  the  plea  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  local  board  were  irreg¬ 
ular. 

This  board  considered  the  matter  .'•t 
two  sessions,  each  of  which  ended  in  a 
deadlock.  At  the  third  session  a  like 
condition  prevailed,  when  a  seve.ith 
man.  Noble  C.  Butler,  clerk  of  tiie 
United  States  District  Court  at  In.iian- 
apolis.  was  called  in  to  reconinicn.l  a 
settlement.  His  decision  dismisses  the 
apneal  of  Typographical  Union  No.  91. 

The  scale  awarded  by  the  local  I, raid, 
which  affects  about  300  members.  Iils 
been  paid  since  July.  1912.  an!  will  be 
in  effect  for  two  more  years  cl  the 
three-year  agreement. 

Louisiana  -Governor  Sues  Newspaper. 

The  New  Orleans  Daily  States,  Rob¬ 
ert  Ewing  president  and  publisher,  and 
T.  Walker  Ross  are  defendants  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Governor  L.  E.  Hall  of 
Louisiana.  The  complaint  is  based  upon 
statements  published  in  the  States  con¬ 
cerning  a  deal  whereby  the  Texas  Levee 
Board,  a  State  institution,  sold  900.000 
acres  of  land  to  a  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
company.  The  deal  was  made  in  1898, 
and  some  time  later  a  suit  was  brought 
bv  the  .\ttorney-Gencral  charging  irreg¬ 
ularities  in  the  transaction.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  of  .\ppeals  handed  down  a 
decision  ordering  retrial  of  the  case,  and 
since  then  the  matter  has  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  generally  bv  newspapers. 

Court  Pays  Honor  to  Dead  Reporter. 

tribute  to  the  memorv  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man  was  paid  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  when  Tudge  Van  Fleet,  sitting 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  ad¬ 
journed  court  for  a  day  out  of  respect 
to  John  Paul  Cosgrave.  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter.  who  died  recently.  The  order 
v/as  made  upon  the  motion  of  Acting 
Uni.ed  States  District  .\ttorney  Benia¬ 
min  McKinley.  Cosgrave  began  his 
reportorial  work  in  the  Federal  build¬ 
ing  when  most  of  the  men  holding  offi¬ 
cial  positions  there  now  were  children. 

To  Deport  Russian  Newspaper  Man. 

Ernest  Jaumsem.  a  Russian  news- 
naoerman,  who  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Hamburg  last  week  on  the  steamship 
Cincinnati,  has  been  ordered  deported 
bv  the  immigration  officials,  who  deem 
him  “hivMy  undesirable  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  inimical  to  tbe  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.” 

Since  his  arrival  Jaumsem  has  been 
detained  in  the  immigration  station.  He 
is  said  to  have  admitted  escaping  from 
prison  in  Siberia,  where  he  was  serving 
a  five-year  term. 

Chippewa  Falls  Daily  Suspends. 

.\ftcr  existing  for  nine  months  and 
eio'hteen  days,  the  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Journal-Tribune,  a  new  evening 
Paper,  suspended  publication  last  week, 
its  stockholders  having  lost  $10,000  in 
the  venture.  William  R.  Dobbyn.  for¬ 
merly  of  Minneapolis,  was  editor,  and 
Congressman  James  Frear  was  one  of 
the  backcri.  -  •  • 


CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS. 

Union  Labor  Edition  Plan  of  Examiner 
Causing  Trouble — F.  W.  Heiskell 
Succeeds  M.  R.  D.  Owings  as  Ad 
Manajger  of  International  Harvester 
Co. — Goss  Press  for  New  Racine 
Paper — Banquet  to  Swedish  Editor. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  Aug.  4. — The  plan  of  tin 
Chicago  Examiner  to  get  out  a  Union 
Labor  edition  shortly,  with  Simon 
O’Donnell,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Building  Trades  Council  as  editor-in- 
chief,  is  causing  trouble  in  the  union 
ranks.  The  Building  Trades  Council  is 
charged  with  favoring  the  Heart  pa 
pers,  which  are  on  the  unfair  list  of 
tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
not  on  that  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  As  a  result  of  the  action  the 
painters  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and  others 
may  follow,  it  is  feared. 

The  Newspaper  Drivers’  Union  the 
other  day  sought  unsuccessfully  to  have 
the  Chicago  Examiner  and  American 
taken  off  the  unfair  list  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor. 

F.  W.  Heiskell,  for  two  years  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager,  succeeds  M. 
R.  D.  Owings  as  advertising  manager 
for  the  International  Harvester  Co.  A. 
C.  Seyforth  gets  Heiskell’s  place. 

John  T.  McCutcheon  has  new  stories 
to  tell  now  as  a  result  of  his  recent 
ride  in  Harold  McCormick’s  new  aero- 
boat.  He  told  the  members  of  the  Aero 
Club  about  his  experiences  the  other 
evening. 

The  Chicago  Press  Writers’  League 
enjoyed  its  annual  moonlight  excur¬ 
sion  on  the  steamer  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  last  week  Friday  evening.  It  took 
the  place  of  its  August  meeting. 

The  Goss  Printisg  Press  Co.  has  jus' 
supplied  a  new  web  press  for  the  Pa- 
cine  (Wis.)  Daily  Call,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  last  week.  The  CeB 
also  uses  the  Intertype. 

.\n  informal  banquet  was  given  at 
the  Swedish  Qub  last  week  Friday 
evening  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Alex  J,  Johnson  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Swedish  Courier. 
.\'bout  one  hundred  were  present.  Ex- 
Congressman  Frederick  Lundin  was 
toastmaster. 

Charles  H.  Gallion,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Calumet  Weekly  Index,  of 
West  Pullman,  died  Sunday,  aged  44. 
He  had  lived  in  Chicago  since  1892 
He  was  president  of  the  Cook  County 
Press  .Association. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Greenville,  Tex. — Herald  Publishing 
Co. ;  capital  stock,  $20,tM)<i.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  Mrs.  Ivdwin  W.  Harris,  II.  C. 
Harris,  J.  W.  Harris. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Advocate  Co., 
newspaper:  capital,  $8,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  J.  Thomas  Harrison,  James  II. 
Banks,  Vernon  R.  Eaton. 

Radford,  Va. — Radford  News  Co.; 
capital,  $10,000.  F.  M.  Jones,  president ; 
J.  T.  Maginnis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

New  Castle,  Pa. — Treadwell  News 
Cq. ;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:  A. 
W.  Treadwell,  Fred  L.  Rentz  and  J.  T. 
Rtw,  New  Castle, 

Springfield,  Ore. — Lane  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association;  to  publish  Lane 
County  Star ;  capital.  $3,000.  C.  P.  Poole, 
M.  Fenwick,  J.  H.  Brown  and  others. 

Mariana,  Ark. — The  Index  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. ;  capital  stock,  $2,000.  Z.  T.  Ben¬ 
nett.  president  and  treasurer;  Julius 
Bonham  and  Hugh  Mixon. 

Chicago,  Ill. — American  Associated 
Newspapers:  capital,  $2,500;  printing 
and  publication  business.  Incorporators: 
D.  S.  Donahue,  M.  E.  Mork,  John  F. 
Tyrrell. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Diario  Del  Sal¬ 
vador  Publishing  Co.;  capital,  $25,000 
Incorporators:  Louis  F.  Corsea,  Richard 
Krause  and  Charles  A.  Wood. 

Cleveland,  O. — ^The  Automatic  News 
Co.;  capital,  $10,000;  incorporators. 
Wallace  B.  -Montgomery,  Arthur  F. 
Thomgs  C  AlUtoo. 
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Notable  Convention  at  Milwaukee  Dia- 

cuase*  Workmen’a  Compenaation 

Law  and  Plana  Protective  Meaaurea 

— Conaider  Mutual  Inaurance  Plan 

_ Sturtevant  Propheaiea  State 

Regulation — C.W.Fraaer,  Preaident. 

(.Special  Correspondence.) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  7. — Jn  the 
number  of  members  present  and  the 
character  of  the  papers  read,  the  1913 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  passed  into  the  records  as 
tlie  most  notable  in  the  association’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  in  session  here  August  4, 
5  and  ti. 

More  than  two  hundred  members  of 
the  association  were  present,  including 
several  women  editors  and  publishers. 
The  large  attendance  was  due  not  alone 
to  the  excellent  program  prepared, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Perry  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  was  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  at  the  same  time. 

Last  year’s  officers  wert  re-elected,  as 
follows:  President,  Cameron  W.  P'ra- 
ser,  Menominee  Falls;  secretary,  Charles 
Hooth,  Evening  Wisconsin,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  treasurer,  E.  J.  Scott,  Shaw¬ 
ano  .\dvocate.  It  was  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  hold  next  year’s  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

A  committee  consisting  of  J.  S.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Beloit;  H.  E.  Zimmerman,  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  F.  Gesler,  Bangor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
mutual  insurance  to  carry  publishers’ 
compensation  risks.  A  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  is  in  effect  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  newspaper  publishers  desire  to 
protect  themselves  against  it. 

The  program  of  addresses  included 
“Responsibility  of  the  Editor,”  John  W. 
Hicks;  “Unfair  Competition,”  W.  H. 
Bridgman;  “Are  Premiums  and  Con¬ 
tests  of  Value  to  the  Country  News¬ 
papers,”  C.  G.  Starks;  “The  Editor  in 
Politics,”  Emil  Baensch;  “The  Printer 
and  His  Conscience,”  Harry  S.  Bolens; 
"Our  Opportunities,”  Charles  Lowater ; 
"How  to  Make  a  Newspaper  Pay,” 
Wright  W.  Patterson,  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union;  “The  Greater  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Wisconsin,”  A.  U.  Campbell, 
manager  Wisconsin  Advancement  .Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  “Recent  Legislation  .\ffecting 
Newspapers,”  J.  L.  Sturtevant ;  “Are 
You  in  the  Old  Rut?”  T.  J.  Cunning¬ 
ham;  “Country  Advertising,”  1'.  B.  Ges¬ 
ler;  “The  Legislature  and  the  Press,” 
O.  !•'.  Roessler;  “Wisconsin  and  Japa¬ 
nese  Newspapers,”  Frank  P.  Haight; 
“Old-time  Editors,”  Col.  J.  .\.  Wat- 
rous,  Milwaukee. 

REGULATION  OF  PRESS. 

Editor  J.  L.  Sturtevant  criticized  the 
recent  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  laws  enacted  that  reflect  unwar- 
rante<l  hardships  upon  the  newspaper 
publishers.  He  objected  particularly  to 
the  extension  of  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  law  to  the  newspaper  field.  “I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  law  when  applied 
to  factories  or  occupations  where  there 
are  apt  to  be  accidents,”  he  said,  “but  I 
do  object  to  being  forced  to  take  out 
liabih  y  i:i;urance  unless  I  think  best  to 
do  so.  1  further  object  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  attached  to  the  operation 
of  the  law  through  the  industrial  com¬ 
mission  and  its  army  of  employes,  with 
the  resultant  high  taxes.  All  of  these 
laws  add  to  the  cost  of  living.  If  legis¬ 
lation  continues  along  this  line  it  will 
be  only  a  short  time  before  another  tax 
eating  commission  will  be  added  to  the 
already  long  list  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
newsj)aper  will  be  under  its  control.  This 
may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  socialistic  trend  of  the  times, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  first 
effort  of  State  regulation  will  be  made 
in  Wi  scon  sin.” 

Col.  Hicks  pronounced  the  newspaper 
and  the  Church  the  two  greatest  instru¬ 
ments  affecting  public  morals.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  newspaper  man  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  resting  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  a  greater  responsibility  than  that 
carried  by  any  other  professional  man. 

A  ne  wspaper  should  have  at  heart  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,” 
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he  said;  “it  should  not  form  hasty  opin¬ 
ions  on  any  subject  and  cast  its  views 
broadcast  over  the  land,  changing  the 
opinions  of  its  readers  without  due 
cause.” 

In  his  resume  of  old-time  editors.  Col. 
Watrous  recalled  many  noted  names 
that  have  passed  into  Wisconsin  history. 
.•\mong  the  living  that  Col.  Watrous  re¬ 
viewed  in  Kis  resume  of  distinguished 
editors  in  Wisconsin,  are:  George  W. 
Peck  and  William  D.  Hoard.  Governor 
Peck  is  famous  in  literature  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Peck’s  Bad  Boy,”  and  Mr. 
Hoard  is  publishing  a  dairy  paper  at 
Fort  Atkinson  that  has  a  large  circula¬ 
tion.  Col.  Watrous  himself  is  a  veteran 
editor  and  speaks  with  the  pen  of  an 
Ac-’ias,  “All  of  which  1  saw,  part  of 
v.nich  1  was.” 

I'rank  P.  Haight,  of  Waukesha,  who 
has  edited  newspapers  in  Japan,  gave 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  difference 
lietween  American  libel  laws  and  those 
framed  by  the  Japanese  lawmakers.  A 
pccul  ar  institution  is  the  Government 
censorship.  The  publisher  puts  up  a 
5!‘2,000  bond.  Discussion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  is  tabooed.  .\s  a  safeguard 
papers  employ  a  prison  editor.  He  is 
usually  a  half-witted  boy  or  some  other 
incomucteni  person,  and  when  there  is 
trouble  he  serves  out  the  editor’s  sen¬ 
tence.  As  the  publishers  are  prone  to 
discuss  Government  affairs,  this  editor 
generally  spends  his  time  in  the  cell. 

Miss  Lura  Dow,  editor  of  the  Palmy¬ 
ra  Enterprise,  discoursed  upon  women 
in  the  newspaper  field.  The  publishing 
field  is  a  good  one,  she  said,  that  it  pays, 
and  that  while  some  of  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  it  may  be  difficult  for  a 
woman,  the  interest  and  fascination  of 
getting  out  a  paper  more  than  out¬ 
weighs  the  drawbacks. 

Monday  night  the  Wisconsin  editors 
were  privileged  guests  at  the  Commodore 
Perry  memorial  meeting  in  the  Auditor¬ 
ium,  at  which  10.000  people  listened  to 
an  address  by  Bourke  Cochran,  of  New 
York,  upfin  the  significance  of  Perry’s 
victory  to  the  United  States, 


Change*  on  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

M.  H.  de  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  placed  the 
entire  managerial  responsibility  of  his 
paper  on  his  son,  Charles  de  Young,  a 
Harvard  graduate,  who  for  the  past 
years  has  been  acting  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  and  has  appointed 
him  publisher.  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  who 
has  been  automobile  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  succeeds  Charles  de  Young 
as  business  manager.  Edward  Riggins, 
who  has  been  assistant  to  Charles  de 
Young  is  appointed  office  manager. 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  Seek*  Relief. 

The  Inter-Ocean  Newspaper  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  seeking  permission  from  the 
City  Council  to  transfer  its  electric  ser¬ 
vice  business  to  a  new  company,  to  be 
known  as  the  Inter-Ocean  Light  and 
Power  Co.  The  newspaper  company 
supplies  electrical  energy  and  steam  to 
buildings  in  the  block  in  which  it  is 
located,  and  as  it  uses  streets  and  alleys 
for  that  purpose,  it  operates  under  a 
contract  ordinance  granted  by  the  City 
Council.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company  handle  this  business. 

Wood  Pulp  from  Sweden  Duty  Free. 

The  State  and  Treasury  departments 
at  Washington  have  concluded  the  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Customs  Court  that 
nations  having  “most  favored  nation” 
treaties  with  the  United  States  were  en¬ 
titled  to  free  wood  pulp  and  paper  be¬ 
cause  that  privilege  was  granted  to  Can¬ 
ada  is  applicable  in  principle  to  Sweden. 
Russia  will  not  be  given  free  entry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1832. 

Gene*eo  Editor  Commit*  Suicide. 

Elliott  W.  Horton,  fifty-five  years  old, 
editor  of  the  Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  committed  suicide  last  Saturday, 
shooting  himself  in  the  head  with  a 
shotgun  in  the  cellar  of  his  home  in 
Geneseo  Horton  launched  the  Demo¬ 
crat  in  1885. 


MARTIN  GLYNN  NOW  GOVERNOR 

Impeachment  of  William  Sulxer 

Make*  Albany  Time*-Union  Edi¬ 
tor  Acting  Head. 

E'ollowing  the  Assembly’s  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Governor  William  Sulzer  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office 
and  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors” 
— adopted  after  an  all  night  session  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  Tinies-Union,  declared 
himself  automatically  ruled  into  the 
highest  post  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Glynn’s  career  was  moulded 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  journalism  and  it 
was  as  a  newspaper  writer  and  editor 
that  he  brought  himself  first  into  public 
prominence.  His  political  development 
has  led  him  through  a  continuous  line 
of  successes,  and  in  the  last  State  cam¬ 
paign  Mr.  Glynn,  with  second  place  on 
the  ticket,  received  about  18,000  more 
votes  than  were  cast  for  Governor  Sul¬ 
zer. 

Born  in  Kinderhook  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  17,  1871,  he  started  early  to 
work  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  success. 
When  he  had  earned  enough  money 
as  an  accountant  to  put  himself  through 
college  he  entered  Fordliam  College.  He 
was  graduated  from  there  an  honor  man 
in  1894  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1897. 

At  the  end  of  his  college  days  Mr. 
Glynn  went  to  Albany  to  look  for  an 
opportunity  to  enter  business.  It  came 
in  the  form  of  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the 
.\lbany  Times-Union.  His  rise  there 
was  rapid,  and  within  a  brief  period  he 
had  become  managing  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Now  he  is  the  owner  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
.\lbany  district  for  the  session  of  1899- 
llHil.  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  he 
was  elected  its  vice-president.  He  was 
State  Comptroller  in  190(>-’08.  Last 
fall  at  the  Syracuse  convention  he  was 
one  of  two  leading  candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Glynn’s  abilities 
as  an  orator  brought  him  for  the  first 
time  into  the  presence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  finally  married.  It  was  when 
he  was  lecturing  at  Boston  University 
on  “Richelieu  and  Woolsey  as  Oppo¬ 
sites”  that  he  met  Miss  Mary  C.  E.  Ma- 
grane,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  whom  he  married 
on  January  2,  1901. 

The  only  utterance  made  by  Mr. 
Glynn  after  announcing  himself  as  act¬ 
ing  Governor  was  an  assurance  that 
nothing  like  violence  will  add  to  the 
deep  tragedy  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
zer  refuses  to  abdicate  until  he  is  found 
guilty  by  a  competent  court  of  impeach¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Glynn  gave  this  statement  to 
the  press: 

“I  regard  myself  as  acting  Governor 
of  New  York.  1  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  physical  contest  with  Mr.  Sul¬ 
zer  over  the  office  of  Governor.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be  no  cir¬ 
cus  or  military  manoeuvers  about  occu¬ 
pying  the  executive  chamber.  The  law 
is  supreme.” 

Mr.  Glynn  stated  that  he  would  make 
no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Sul¬ 
zer,  but  would  conduct  his  business  as 
acting  Governor  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  office,  adjoining  the  Senate 
chamber. 

Pulitzer  Heir*  A*k  Con*truction. 

In  the  friendly  action  of  the  trustees 
and  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  against  the  heirs  to  the 
estate,  an  answer  of  the  defendants, 
William  S.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Edith  P. 
Moore,  was  filed  Wednesday  in  Supreme 
Court.  After  denying  knowledge  of  the 
matters  in  the  complaint,  it  asks  that  the 
plaintiffs  render  an  account  of  their 
acts;  that  the  true  construction  of  the 
will  be  adjudged,  and  that  the  rights 
of  Mrs.  Moore  in  the  trust  fund  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Pulitzer 
by  a  codicil  be  determined. 
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O.  U.  Hawkins  to  Publish  Bo^ill  Rec* 
ord — Spokiuie  Ad  Club  Will  Aid 
Got.  Lister  in  Getting  Official  Flag 
for  Washington — Morris  Lectures 
on  Cartoons — Goodwin  Becomes 
Editor  of  the  Darenport  Tribune. 

(.Special  Correspondence.') 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Aug.  11. — O.  U. 
Hawkins,  editor  of  the  Deary  (Idaho) 
Enterprise,  was  in  Spokane  this  week 
purchasing  printing  machinery  with 
which  to  begin  the  publication  of  an¬ 
other  paper,  the  Bovill  Record,  fifteen 
miles  from  Deary.  Mr.  Hawkins 
founded  the  Hillyard  News,  the  By¬ 
stander  and  the  Daily  Journal,  and  later 
the  Northwest  Modern  Woodman,  of 
Spokane, 

The  Spokane  Ad  Club  has  set  about 
to  aid  Governor  Ernest  Lister  in  get¬ 
ting  an  official  State  flag  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  Ad  Clubs  in 
the  task.  H.  J.  Clemmer,  Will  S.  Cole 
and  Samuel  R.  Stern  compose  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  President  Raymond 
E.  Bigelow  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
Washington’s  failure  to  possess  a  State 
flag  was  commented  on  by  Governor 
Lister  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  Governor  recently  told 
newspaper  men  that  he  would  welcome 
action  seeking  to  establish  an  official 
flag  on  the  part  of  the  Ad  Club. 

F.  H.  l.loyd,  secretary  of  the  Spokane 
Ad  Club,  announced  that  a  number  of 
advertising  men  of  more  than  national 
fame  will  visit  Spokane  this  fall.  Will¬ 
iam  Woodhead,  manager  of  the  Sun¬ 
set  Magazine,  and  recently  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Qubs  of  America,  is  expected  here  in 
September.  At  other  times  Sam  Dodds, 
the  Coca  Cola  man  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs,  and 
Joe  Chappel,  editor  of  the  National 
Magazine,  are  expected. 

W.  C.  Morris,  formerly  cartoonist  for 
the  Spokesman-Review,  lectured  on 
‘‘The  Cartoon  and  the  Cartoonist”  at 
the  Spirit  Lake  (Idaho)  Chautauqua 
last  week.  He  illustrated  his  talk  by  a 
number  of  sketches  made  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  ‘‘The  cartoon  is  an  old  thing, 
but  has  changed  in  its  purpose  until  it 
lias  become  an  editorial  in  picture 
form,”  said  Mr.  Morris.  “This  is  an 
age  of  pictures,  and  the  cartoonist  has 
become  a  historian,  who  must  have  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  a 
thorough  insight  into  human  nature.” 

Mr.  Morris  was  recently  a  guest  of 
honor  at  an  informal  dinner  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  staff. 

Arthur  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Irrigation  Congress  for  four 
years  past,  has  returned  to  Spokane  and 
is  handling  real  estate  news  for  the 
Chronicle,  of  which  his  father,  Thomas 
Hooker,  is  business  manager. 

James  Goodwin,  county  clerk  of  Lin¬ 
coln  County,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Davenport  Tribune,  succeeding  C.  F. 
Lake.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  formerly  with 
the  Chronicle  in  Spokane  and  is  well 
known  among  the  fraternity  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State. 

W,  A.  Logue,  editor  of  the  Record  at 
lone,  W’ash.,  has  started  the  Democrat 
at  Metaline,  Wash. 


Sackett  Would  Be  Jersey  Governor. 

William  E.  Sackett,  a  Trenton  news¬ 
paper  writer,  announced  this  week  that 
he  would  be  a  candidate  at  the  prima¬ 
ries  for  the  New  Jersey  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination.  He  enters 
the  field  against  acting  Governor  Fielder 
and  Frank  S.  Katzenbach  with  a  proc¬ 
lamation  of  his  independence  of  any 
master  except  the  people.  His  statement 
of  intentions  is  picturesque.  He  will  de¬ 
part  from  the  beaten  path  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  in  order  that  he  may  take  the 
people  into  his  confidence.  Mr.  Sackett 
IS  the  author  of  “Modern  Battles  of 
Trenton.”  He  was  bom  in  New  York, 
hut  has  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  forty- 
four  years. 


THREE  REPORTS  DIFFER. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

adds  that  the  average  daily  circulation 
has  been  29,400. 

In  the  statement  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  we  find  a  general  total  of  oO,- 
984.  It  is  dated  July  3,  1913,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
this  statement,  50,984. 

C^NDE  Hamlin, 

Business  Manager. 

Though  using  in  every  instance  the 
language  of  the  blank  form  which  the 
postal  authorities  provide  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  three  publishers  have  taken  what 
seems  a  widely  diverging  view  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law.  Mr.  Ridder  under¬ 
stands  this  provision  of  the  act  to  cover 
only  paid  subscribers,  i.e.,  total  of  paid 
mail  sales.  Mr.  Pattison  takes  a  simi¬ 
lar  view,  but  adds  an  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  while  Mr.  Hamlin  makes  his 
total  daily  average  circulation  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  report. 

ANXIOUS  TO  COMPLY  W'lTH  THE  LAW. 
Interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  Mr.  Rid¬ 
der  explained  his  position  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  willing  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  but  that 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  arrive, 
logically,  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  acted  upon. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  law  con¬ 
templates  exactly  such  a  statement  as 
has  been  made  by  the  Staats-Zeitung,” 
he  said.  “Our  paid  subscribers  number 
what  we  have  stated,  and  since  no  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  act  in  question  seems 
to  contemplate  more  than  that,  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  statement  should  contain 
more  than  what  we  have  given. 

“As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  this,  our  report  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Postmaster  General.  At 
least  we  have  not  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary.” 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  added  to 
this  that  in  prior  statements  made  by 
the  company,  all  of  them  given  promptly, 
the  total  daily  average  circulation  of  the 
two  papers  had  been  published,  and  that 
possibly  the  same  information  would  be 
volunteered  in  the  next  report.  Doing 
this  would  put  the  statements  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung  and  the  Evening  Post  on 
the  same  footing. 

wickersham’s  opinion  still  guide. 
Since  the  recent  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  does  not  affect  this  phase 
of  the  law,  except  to  affirm  its  consti¬ 
tutionality,  publishers’  statements  are 
for  the  time  being  still  subject  to  an 
opinion  given  by  former  United  States 
Attorney  (Jeneral  Wickersham.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  on  September  25,  1912.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Hitchcock  wanted  ex¬ 
plained  was: 

“Whether  or  not  this  statement  shall 
be  limited  to  paid  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  shall  include  purchases  in  bulk 
by  news  agents  or  others  for  redistribu¬ 
tion;  also  whether  in  your  opinion  the 
provision  covers  paid  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  not  distributed  through  the 
mails.” 

To  this  the  Attorney  General,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
“to  subscribe,”  replied  that: 

“The  distinction  between  circulation  among 
paid  subscribers,  and  the  casual  or  uncertain 
distribution  to  other  purchasers  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Post  Office  Eepartment  in  i*s 
regulations  (Ed.  1907,  sec.  469),  where,  after 
pointing  out  that  the^  news  agent’s  right  to  mail 
second-class  publications  at  the  pound  rate  of 
postage,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Mar, 
8,  1885,  chaoter  848,  extends  only  to  actual 
subscribers  thereto  and  to  other  news  agents 
for  sale,  the  regulations  state  that — 

Actual  subscribers  to  second-class  ^blications 
are  persons  who  personally  order  the  same  for 
a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  issues. 

Subscribers,  therefore,  are  clearly  those  who 
have  by  agreement  undertaken  to  receive  and 
pay  for  the  publication  for  some  specified  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  as  distinguished  from  casual  pur¬ 
chasers  who  come  under  no  obligation  to  take 
and  pay  for  the  publication  in  advance  of  its 
delivery.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  sub¬ 
scription  is  for  one  or  many  copies.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  direct,  or  through  an  agent;  but 
the  delivery  to  agents  for  sale  or  distribution, 
unaccompanied  by  agreement  to  pay  for  any 


definite  number,  would  not  be  included  within 
the  term  “subscribers,” 

WHAT  THE  BLANK  SHOULD  CONTAIN, 

Further  on  the  Attorney-General  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  law 

"makes  it  the  duty  of  the  editor,  publisher, 
business  manager  or  owner  to  file  a  sworn 
statement  containing  among  other  things  the 
matters  above  speciiied,  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  These  blanks 
should  call  for  the  information  required  by 
the  statute — no  more,  no  less.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  filed  as  required  by  law,  or  if  the 
information  required  is  not  what  the  statute 
demands,  the  publicabon  may  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  mail  if  it  fail  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  within  10  days  after 
notice  by  registered  letter  of  such  failure.” 

The  part  of  the  blank  which  exacts  a 
circulation  statement  from  publishers  is 
here  given  and  reads: 

“Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  this 
statement.” 

Comparing  the  clause  dealing  with  the 
number  of  copies  distributed  to  paid 
subscribers  with  the  opinion  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  it  becomes  evident, 
firstly,  that  a  subscriber  is  a  person  “who 
personally  orders  the  same  (a  news¬ 
paper)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  con¬ 
secutive  issues” ;  secondly,  that  news¬ 
papers  delivered  to  an  agent  for  sale  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  law, 
because  the  agent  is  not  considered  a 
subscriber ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  shown  that 
the  blank  furnished  by  the  post  office 
for  the  purpose  does  not  intelligently 
show  the  intent  of  the  law.  The  words 
“through  the  mail  or  otherwise”  have  at 
present  the  strong  tendency  to  persuade 
publishers  that  the  whole  circulation  dis¬ 
tributed  is  subject  to  governmental 
scrutiny,  a  condition  which  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  carriers  are  given 
an  uncertain  status  in  the  scheme. 

Summing  up  his  finding  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Wickersham  finally  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that 

“(1)  It  is  immatei^al  whether  or  not  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  individual  or  in  bulk.  The  state¬ 
ment  should  include  the  average  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  such  publication 
sold  or  distributed  to  all  persons  who  have  sub¬ 
scribed;  that  is,  have  agreed  to  take  and  pay 
for  one  or  more  copies,  of  the  publication  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  and  have  paid  for  such 
subscripiions;  and  (2)  in  my  opinion,  the  pro¬ 
vision  covers  the  number  of  copies  of  such  pub¬ 
lication  distributed  to  such  paid  subscribers  by 
any  means,  whether  by  the  mails  or  otherwise.” 

LAW  AIMS  AT  PAID  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  opinion  given  is  unequivocal,  and 
shows  what  part  of  a  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation  is  to  be  made  subject  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  to  wit,  paid  subscriptions,  but  it 
also  avers  that  distribution  to  bona-fide 
subscribers  is  to  be  made  public  in  the 
statement,  no  matter  what  the  means  of 
distribution — whether  mail  or  other 
method.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  un¬ 
der  the  act,  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wicker¬ 
sham,  subscriptions  cared  for  by  carrier 
must  be  included  in  the  general  cate¬ 
gory  “paid  subscribers” — an  anomalous 
term  which  even  the  act  itself  employs. 

STATUS  OF  AGENT  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

It  seems  consistent  to  conclude  that 
the  stand  taken  by  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  is  what  the  law  expects 
— no  more,  no  less.  Considering  the 
status  given  the  agent  or  agent  carrier, 
an  order  for  a  paper,  even  a  subscription 
thereto,  which  does  not  reach  the  office 
of  the  publisher  cannot  be  made  an  cle¬ 
ment  in  the  publisher’s  statement,  as 
long  as  delivery  to  the  agent  has  been 
made  for  sale  or  distribution  “unac¬ 
companied  by  agreement  for  any  defi¬ 
nite  number.”  Here  also  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  Mr.  Wickersham’s  opinion  is 
vague,  because  it  does  not  state  whether 
or  not  an  agent  ordering  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  for  a  fixed  period  comes 
under  the  definition  of  “subscriber.”  The 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  a  stand¬ 
ing  order  does  not  make  the  agent  a 
subscriber ;  this  the  opinion  clearly  as¬ 
serts.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  the  agents  of  all  news¬ 
papers  carry  on  a  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  whicli  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  law  are  subscriptions.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  the  agent  does 
not  engage  to  take  for  a  fixed  period  a 
certain  number  of  papers,  nor  pay  for 
them  in  advance — the  principal  element 
of  the  “paid  subscriber”  as  usually  de¬ 
fined  and  considered  by  even  the  Post- 
office  Department — seems  to  range  all 
agents  as  without  the  sphere  of  the  act 


BIGGER  WAGES ‘FOR  PRINTERS. 


Baltimore,  Columbus  and  Houston 
Newspapers  Grant  New  Scales. 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Baltimore 
have  signed  new  agreements  with  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  12,  the  contracts 
to  he  in  operation  until  Jan.  1,  1920. 
The  old  scale  was  $21  and  $22.50  for 
hand  and  machine  work,  respectively, 
on  afternoon  papers,  and  $21.60  and  $24 
on  morning  papers,  with  a  seven-hour 
day,  the  handmen  to  work  six  hours 
more  per  week  at  single  price  if  neces¬ 
sity  should  require. 

The  new  scale  is  a  straight  seven- 
hour  proposition.  From  July  1  to  Jan. 
1,  1914,  the  pay  for  night  work  will  be 
$24  per  week  and  that  of  day  work 
$22.75.  For  the  year  1914  the  scale  will 
be  $25  per  week  for  night  work  and  $24 
for  day  work;  for  the  years  1915  and 

1916,  $26  and  $25,  and  for  the  years 

1917,  1918  and  1919,  $27  and  $26  per 
week.  Overtime  will  be  75  cents  an 
hour  on  afternoon  papers  and  80  cents 
on  morning  papers. 

The  scale  committee  of  Columbus 
typographical  Union  No.  5  has  nego¬ 
tiated  a  new  wage  schedule  with  the 
publishers’  association  of  that  city, 
whereby  wages  will  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  May  7,  1916,  when  the  pay 
of  night  workers  will  be  $29.50  per 
week  and  for  day  workers  $26.50  per 
week.  This  is  an  advance  of  $2.50  per 
week  over  the  wages  previously  paid. 
Other  concessions  secured  are  complete 
control  of  the  proofroom,  double  price 
after  two  hours  of  overtime  (the  first 
two  hours  being  price  and  one-half), 
seven  hours’  work  on  double-headers. 

A  new  scale  of  wages  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  other  than  ma¬ 
chine  operators  on  Houston,  Texas, 
newspapers  was  signed  on  July  17,  to 
be  in  operation  for  the  ensuing  five 
years.  The  old  scale  was  $4.60  for  day 
work  and  $4.80  for  night  work,  eight 
hours  per  day.  Under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  the  hours  remain  the  same,  but 
there  is  an  increase  of  $1.20  per  week 
the  first  year,  sixty  cents  per  week  the 
second  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  another  increase  of  sixty 
cents  per  week  will  take  effect,  when  the 
scale  will  be  $30  per  week  for  day  work 
and  $31.20  for  night  work. 


Publisher*  Enjoin  Americana  Co. 

The  injunction  applied  for  in  the  suit 
instituted  by  Munn  &  Co.  a^a-nst  the 
Americana  Co.  and  others  was  graired 
Monday  by  Chancellor  Emery  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Munn  &  Co.  publish  the  Scientific 
American.  The  Americana  Co.  has  for 
years  published  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  under  a  contract  with  iClunn 
&  Co.  fo*"  the  use  of  the  ninie  an  I  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  book.  When  Munn  & 
Co.  refused  to  renew  the  contract  the 
present  suit  to  enjoin  the  encyclcpedia 
company  from  using  the  name  “Scitr.- 
tific  American”  followed. 


Will  Fight  Outdoor  Advertising. 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  1913  Club  in  New  York  last  week 
it  was  decided  to  start  at  once  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  all  obtrusive  advertising 
disfiguring  the  city.  The  next  action  of 
the  club  will  be  to  secure  the  indorse¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  of  the  Sanity  Com¬ 
mission  and  medical  boards  and  to  make 
a  nation-wide  campaign.  The  purpose  is 
to  obtain  the  discontinuance  of  placards 
on  railways,  subways  and  street  cars, 
interiors  and  stations,  so  that  the  trav¬ 
eling  public  may  get  relaxation  while 
traveling. 


Former  Minister  and  Editor  Dead. 

William  R.  Finch,  for  many  v'ars 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Republican  and  Leader,  was 
found  dead  Saturday  'n  a  bathroom  of 
his  home  at  La  Crosse.  Death  is 
thought  to  have  been  due  to  apoplexy. 
Mr.  Finch  was  sixty-eight  years  old, 
and  from  1897  to  1905  was  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 
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HISTORY  MAKING  EVENT 

M.  a  de  YOUNG  BUYS  THE 

San  Francisco  Call 

THE  OLDEST  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Including  all  its  circulation — mailing  lists — presses— machinery — 
franchises — good  will  and  property  of  every  description,  and  the 
Morning  Call  will  be  consolidated  with  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

On  August  31st.  The  last  issue  of  the  Morning  Call  will 
occur  on  that  day  and  commencing  on  September  1st  there  will 
be  only  two  morning  papers  published  in  San  Francisco  and  only 
two  Sunday  Newspapers. 

The  Call’s  fine  color  press  will  immediately  be  taken  down 
and  moved  to  the  Chronicle  press-room  and  the  bulk  of  the  other 
machinery  will  be  sold,  as  the  Chronicle  does  not  need  the  same 
in  its  present  magnificently  equipped  newspaper  establishment. 

The  Chronicle,  Gall  Consolidation 
Means  in  Circulation 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  -  66,087 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Morning  Call  -  -  -  54,290 

TOTAL,  120,377 

Chas.  J.  Brooks,  Eastern  Manager,  313  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Will  T.  Cresmer,  Western  Manager,  824  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago. 
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OSWALD  TO  GINGER  UP  N.  E.  A. 

Will  Promote  lU  Welfare  by  Constant 
Attention. 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  will  do  everything  possible  to 
have  that  organization  take  the  place 
it  ought  to  have.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  usual  eleventh-hour  method,  the  new 
president  has  decided  to  start  work 
without  delay,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  he  “will 
be  on  the  job  for  the  whole  of  the  year,” 
laying  plans  which  he  hopes  his  succes¬ 
sors  will  carry  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Oswald  has  just  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  over  the  Pacific  slope 
and  Alaska,  following  the  Colorado 
Springs  convention. 

An  expression  by  him  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printer,  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
is  the  editor,  shows  in  what  direction  his 
endeavor  will  be  exerted.  He  says: 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  industry  or 
profession  of  the  same  imfmrtance  as  that  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  National  Kditorial  Asst^iation 
that  has  not  a  stronger  national  organjration. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  2.5,000  publications  |n 
the  United  States  are  eligible  to  membership,  in 
consideration  of  which  fact  the  number  actually 
enrolled  is  lamentably  small.  One  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  although  advertising  is  as  the  breath  of 
life  to  the  newspai>er  fraternity,  that  panacea 
for  business  ills  has  never  been  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  its  national  body;  instead  of  being 
the  best  known  national  association  it  is  among 
the  least  known,  which  in  view_  of  the  ready 
means  of  publicity  possessed  by  its  members  is 
most  remarkable. 

It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  incoming  ad¬ 
ministration  to  correct  this  condition.  The 
time  and  place  of  next  year’s  convention  will  be 
determined  upon  at  an  early  date;  a  program 
of  the  greatest  possible  strength  will  be  pre- 
)>ared  also  far  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the 
convention,  and  every  means  taken  to  keep  the 
facts  constantly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance.  A  criticism  of 

f)revious  conventions  has  Ijeeii  that  business  has 
>een  subordinateil  to  entertainment  and  sight¬ 
seeing;  next  year’s  gathering  will  be  cliarac- 
lerir^  by  plenty  of  entertainment,  hut  equal  if 
not  more  emphasis  will  be  jiut  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational,  features,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  those  in  charge  that  they  will  be  able  to 
offer  a  program  so  important  and  potential  that 
no  newspaperman  will  feel  that  he  can  afford 
to  stay  away. 

FIXED  PRICES  AND  BUSINESS. 

Public  Should  Be  Educated  in  Wbat 
Constitutes  a  Monopoly  Price. 

most  interesting  little  pamphlet 
has  just  been  issued  by  Robert  Francis 
Nattan.  of  the  Jewelers’  Qrcular,  New 
York,  being  part  of  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  recently.  Mr.  Nattan  draws 
attention  to  the  difference  between  fixed 
prices  and  trust  prices,  and  takes  the 
stand  that  the  retailer  is  obliged  to 
show  the  public  when  prices  asked  for 
commodities  are  not  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing.  He  assumes  the  position,  however, 
that  under  certain  conditions  fixed 
prices  are  reasonable  and  not  necessar¬ 
ily  the  result  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Nattan’s’  pamphlet  reads  in  part : 
“The  decision  recently  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  preventing  a 
manufacturer  of  patented  articles  from  enforc¬ 
ing  by  law  a  license  restriction  fixing  the  resale 
price  of  patented  articles,  makes  organization 
as  an  educational  force  more  essential 
than  ever  for  our  own  mutual  protection. 
If  fixed  prices  ever  come,  they  must 
come  from  the  public,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  those  retailers  who  really  want  fixed  prices, 
on  the  ground  that  such  prices  mean  better 
quality  and  more  honest  merchandising;  now 
is  the  time,  I  say.  to  educate  the  public  to  see 
clearly  the  difference  between  fixed  trices  and 
trust  ('rices,  and  thus  effect  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law. 

“Did  you  notice  how  prices  were  slaughtered 
by  department  stores  right  after  the  United 
States  Court’s  decision?  A  well-known  safety 
razor,  selling  regularly  for  $.5,  right  after  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  I’nited  States 
Supreme  Court,  were  advertised  for  sale  bv  a 
New  York  denartment  store  for  $1.9.5.  Now. 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  own  testimony 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Oldfield  bill,  the  cost  to 
produce  these  razors,  plus  the  overhead  charges, 
is  $2.85.  The  cost  of  the  razors  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  is  $3.T.5.  Some  trade  demoralization, 
eh?” 

Frederick  ETana  Stricken  at  Work. 

Frederick  Evans,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  former 
editor  of  Hampton’s  Magazine,  v  .ts 
taken  suddenly  ill  in  his  office  Monday 
and  removed  to  the  Hudson  Street  Hos¬ 
pital  in  a  serious  condition  from  uremic 
poisoning  and  heart  disease,  ^fr.  Evans 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  and  l.’ter 
became  secretary  to  Vice-President  Ho- 
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If  you  want  to  appear  as  clean  and  fair  as  a 
'September  Morn/’  use  SYNOL  in  your  daily  bath. 

It  Sterilizes  the  Skin 
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Synol  Soap  replaces  all  other  toilet  soaps  because 
it  does  things  that  no  other  one  soap  can  do. 

RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


NEW  BRUNSW'ICK. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


The  above  advertisement,  prepared  Ity  Capehart’s  methods  and  published 
in  many  New  York  newspapers,  was  refused  publication  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  ground  given  by  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  that  paper.  What  those 
interested  in  the  matter  had  to  say  should  prove  interesting  at  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers  inquire  into  the  character  of  advertising  as  never  before. 

Mr.  Capehart,  in  bringing  the  matter  Mr.  Wiley,  asked  to  define  his  posi- 
to  the  attention  of  The  Editor  and  tion  in  the  case,  said: 

Publisher,  said:  ”We  edit  our  advertising  columns  as 

“I  am  enclosing  a  proof  of  an  adver-  ‘‘o  "^ws  columns, 

tisement  which  is  now  appearing  in  the  /lie.advertisement  seemed  to  us  likely 
New  York  papers.  I  wish  you  would  give  offense  to  the  public,  and,  since 
inspect  it  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  ‘‘’.f  principle  of  When  in 

as  to  its  admissibility  in  new.spapers;  leave  it  out,  we  had  to  decide 

whether  it  intrudes  upon  the  sense  of  the  advertisement, 

propriety  of  the  most  scrupulous,  or  pre-  ,  ethical  status  of  Sep- 

senis  an  admirable  soap  announcement,  te.nber  Morn  has  nothing  to  do  with 

our  action.  The  picture  has,  rightly  or 

“The  New  York  Times  refused  to  run  wrongly,  become  notorious  all  over  the 
the  advertisement  on  account  of  the  country,  and  we  are  averse  to  extending 
figure,  which,  somewhat  a  parody  on  this  condition  to  our  advertising  col- 
‘September  Morn,’  is  said  to  stand  out  iiniiis.  The  ad  is  plainly  an  effort  to 
too  nude.  All  other  papers  are  running  give  the  fame  of  the  original  a  utili- 
it  in  preferred  position.”  tarian  value.” 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  submits  the  case  to  its  clientele  in  the  hope  that 
expressions,  pro  or  con,  will  be  heard.  The  line  of  admissibility  is  here  so  finely 
drawn  that  those  likely  to  be  confronted  with  the  same  problem  may  do  well  to 
give  this  some  serious  thought. 


bart.  He  was  editor  of  Hamp.o.i's 
Magazine  at  the  time  that  publication 
was  merged  with  the  Colum’Tia’i  Mag¬ 
azine,  three  years  ago. 

Baltimore  Sun’s  Gain  Was  Misplaced. 

In  its  August  issue  the  Mail  Order 
Journal  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  its  July  number  the  gain  in  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  had  been  in¬ 
advertently  placed  in  the  “decrease” 
column.  Thus  what  appeared  a  loss  of 
adyertising  to  the  extent  of  317,937  lines 
is  in  reality  a  gain,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  business  done  in  July,  1912,  4,811,424 
lines,  with  that  of  July,  1913,  5,159,761 
lines  will  show. 


R.  F.  Powell  Heads  New  Troy  Paper. 

The  Troy  (.Ma.)  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation, 
the  capital  stock  being  $.5,000.  The 
names  of  the  incorp-, orators  are:  R.  F. 
Powell,  E.  P.  and  M.  H.  Dodson  and 
B.  G.  McCalman.  The  following  offi¬ 
cer'  were  named :  R.  F.  Powell,  presi¬ 
dent;  E.  P.  Dodson,  vice-president;  M. 
N.  Dodson,  secretarv  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  purpose  of  the  companv  is 
to  do  a  general  newspaper  publishing 
business. 

The  Gardner  (Mass.)  Journal  is 
erecting  a  two-story  concrete  building 
to  house  its  planL 


CONVENTION  OF  OHIO  DAILIES. 

Summer  Sesaions  in  Co-operation  with 
Coat  Congreaa  at  Toledo. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies  will  be  held  at 
Toledo,  Sept.  4,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Ohio  Printers’  ’Federation,  which 
holds  its  third  annual  trade  and  cost 
congress  Sept.  1  to  G.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  convention  will  be  an  ex 
cursion  to  Put-in-Bay  and  Cedar  Point, 
where  the  delegates  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  Perry  Cen 
tennial  Memorial  site  and  view  Perry’s 
llagship  Niagara. 

The  program  committee  of  the  Cost 
Congress  has  arranged  a  splendid  list 
of  practical  addresses  and  discussions 
covering  such  topics  as  efficiency  hi 
print  shops,  salesmanship,  advertisin'..;, 
organization,  equipment  and  systematiz 
ing,  price  maintenance,  credits,  account 
ing,  appraisals  and  inventory  and  costs 
plus  profit.  Among  the  speakers  arc 
Governor.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels  and  Elbert  Hubbard 

A  special  program  of  sight-seciiiR, 
automobile  and  trolley  trips,  moonlight 
excursion  on  the  river  and  lake,  lawn 
parties,  musicales  and  luncheons  has 
also  been  arranged  for  ladies.  Daily 
sessions  of  cost  and  estimate  schools 
for  printers  wilt  be  conducted  by  ex¬ 
perts,  and  moving  pictures  and  stereop- 
ticon  exhibits  of  paper  making  and 
printing  will  be  given. 

Coftt  System*  and  Labor  Problem*. 

Ed.  E.  Shcasgreen,  formerly  secret.iry 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Cluh  of  .^mcrica 
and  now  manager  of  the  Standard  Cos’ 
Finding  Service  Co.,  recentiv  gave  be¬ 
fore  the  combincfl  clas.ses  in  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  employers’  associations  in  tlie 
University  of  Chicago  a  lecture  illus¬ 
trated  hy  the  stereopticon  on  “Relations 
of  Cost  Systems  to  the  Labor  Prob 
lem.”  The  lecture  was  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  speaker  suggested 
means  for  '•.living  both  nrohlenis  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  society  through  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  system  of  cost  finding. 
The  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
a  shorter  work  day,  minimum  wage, 
prevention  of  strikes  and  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  employer  were  shown  in 
their  relations  to  an  adequate  system  of 
eost  finding. 

P«ncoa*t  Ha*  New  Departure. 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  may  be  said  to  have  hit  a  hrand- 
new  one  in  his  “Ginger  Talk’”  series. 
The  copy  consists  in  a  short  and  apt 
boost  for  Chicago  and  then  ends  in 
“Advcrti.se  Every  Day  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.”  There  is  much  “punch”  in 
what  is  said  and  the  presence  of  iudi- 
cious  brevity  is  just  what  people  think 
they  need  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
use  of  11x7  board  of  good  quality  and 
the  effective  application  of  red  gives 
the  effort  additional  force,  as  does  also 
the  occasional  use  of  cartoons.  The 
Ginger  Talk  series  are  decided  “class” 
and  a  welcome  new  departure  in  news¬ 
paper  circularization. 

Pboenix  Republican’*  Enterpri*e. 

'  Enterprise  of  commendable  character 
is  shown  by  the  .Arizona  Republican. 
Phoenix,  in  a  page  of  ads  by  merchants 
of  that  city  offering  prizes  to  player' 
in  the  local  baseball  game  for  good 
plays  or  remarkable  stunts.  The  prizes 
are  of  a  semi-humorous  nature,  and  the 
ads  arc  proving  a  strong  drawing  power 
for  the  Phoenix  merchants.  The  practi¬ 
cal  results  of  this  clever  idea  are  shown 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  space  in 
this  page  has  been  sought  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 


How  One  Editor  Became  Rich. 

An  editor  who  started  about  twenty  ye.irs 
ago  with  only  fifty- five  cents  is  now  worth 
*100.000.  TIis  acrumulation  of  wealth  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  frugality,  good  habits,  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  the  fact  that  *n  uncle 
died  and  left  him 
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Q  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  has  the  second 
largest  circulation  in  the  Chicago  morning 
newspaper  field — 150,000  to  160,000  daily, 
with  more  than  200,000  Sunday,  which  is  one 
of  the  first  eight  morning  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  of  150,000  or  more  in  the  United  States. 

This  circulation  fact,  coupled  with  its  in¬ 
herent  qualities,  the  rich  possibilities  of  its  field, 
the  prompt  responsiveness  of  its  readers  to 
intelligent  advertising,  and  its  reasonable  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  makes  it  a  profitable  medium  of 
publicity  for  all  active  and  prospective  national 
advertisers  desirous  of  increasing  their  trade. 
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JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 

Elastern  Advertising  Representative 
708-10  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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NIXOLA  GREELEY  SMITH,  HUMANIST. 

Star  of  the  .Evening  World  Employs  Talent  Recalling 
Illustrious  Forbear  in  *‘Creamy**  Journalism  That  Has  No 
Lemons — Advocates  Use  of  Style  with  Punch  and 
Cultivation  of  a  Direct  and  Sincere  Mind. 

By  A.  C.  Haecelbarth 


morish  sense  of  superiority.  To-day 
the  best  minds  of  the  United  States  are 
focused  upon  the  editing  and  writing 
of  newspapers.  There  is  no  better  work. 
The  girl  who  thinks  there  is  had  bet¬ 
ter  stay  at  home  and  write  little  love 
stories  and  call  herself  an  author.” 


PREFERS  CREAM  TO  THE  LEMONS. 

Five  years  ago,  speaking  at  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  reception  of  the  Entertainment 
•  Statistics  recently  published  showing  there  will  discover  she  has  a  point  of  Club,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Miss 
the  number  of  women  employed  in  va-  view  of  any  sort,  years  may  elapse  be-  Smith  said  of  herself : 
rious  occupations  in  the  United  States  fore  anyone  will  realize  that  her  indi-  “I  describe  myself  as  a  cream-colored 
say  that  2,193  women  are  journalists,  vidual  opinions  are  worthy  of  print,  journalist,  because  I  prefer  the  rich 
That  leaves  2,192  without  Nixola  Gree-  But  in  the  end,  if  she  has  the  qualities  cream  of  fancy  to  the  skimmed  milk 
ley  Smith,  long  the  star  reporter  of  the  of  success,  she  will  achieve  a  freedom  of  the  baldest  fact.  Some  people,  I 
New  York  Evening  World  and  one  of 
the  best  pen-pushers  in  newspaper  work 
to-day.  The  taste  for  writing  was  prob¬ 
ably  inherited  from  her  eminent  grand¬ 
father,  Horace  Greeley,  in  whose  old 
homestead  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  she 
was  born  some  years  after  his  death. 

Her  mother  was  Mr.  Greeley’s  eldest 
daughter,  Ida,  who  married  Colonel 
Nicholas  Smith,  who  was  later  United 
States  Consul  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

Miss  Smith  was  in  pinafores  when 
she  began  to  write.  .\t  twelve  years  of 
age  she  wrote  a  short  play,  “The  Lady 
Killer,”  and  the  New  York  World 
printed  it.  As  a  girl  she  was  a  poetess, 
and  during  the  war  in  the  Transvaal 
she  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the 
Boers.  Her  verses,  “The  Prayer  of  the 
Boers,”  were  printed  in  October,  1900, 
and  at  the  following  Christmas  season 
appeared  her  poem,  “Invocation.”  Short¬ 
ly  after  that  she  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  World.  Her  first  bit  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  was  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  in  1901. 

Since  then  Miss  Smith  has  had  count¬ 
less  notable  talks  with  all  sorts  of  folk, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Her  en¬ 
ergy  seems  to  be  tireless,  she  is  never 
afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  she 
has  written  for  the  Evening  World 
alone  enough  stuff  to  make  a  column 
width  “string”  which  would  stretch 
across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  back — 
and  then  some  more. 

CHAMPION  OF  VIGOROUS  STYLE. 

A  few  days  ago  I  asked  Miss  Smith 
to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  what  she  deemed  to  be  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  a  woman 
who  would  win  in  journalism.  She 
promptly  replied: 

“In  defiance  of  all  known  traditions 
on  the  subject,  I  entertain  the  belief  that 

the  best  equipment  for  the  woman  who  and  a  scope  which  no  amount  of  mag- 
seeks  to  succeed  in  newspaper  work  is  a  azine  writing  would  ever  give  her. 
knowledge  of  and  a  respect  for  the  Eng-  french  is  valuable  accessory. 
lish  language.  Style  alone  may  not  con-  “Besides  the  ability  to  write  in  her 
stitute  the  raw  material  of  success,  for  own  language  correctly  and  interesting- 
it  is  possible  to  be  correct  and  dull,  ly^  a  yc  ung  newspaper  woman  finds  the 
polished  and  timid.  When  an  ansemic  possession  of  another  language  of  great 
style  finds  its  way  into  a  newspaper  assistance.  In  the  exercise  of  her  pro¬ 
office  it  does  not  stay  there  very  long,  fession  she  may  have  to  meet  and  in- 
for  it  is  properly  pronounced  to  be  terview  distinguished  foreigners,  many 
without  “punch,”  or  sometimes  _  its  of  whom  dc  not  speak  English,  but 
critics  say  it  has  no  “wallop.  This  is  practically  all  of  whom  speak  French, 
a  crude  but  true  description  of  the  sort  \  genuine  knowledge  of  the  French 
of  writing  that  reminds  one  of  an  auto-  language  and  the  ability  to  speak  it  eas- 
mi^ile  that  is  in  a  constant  state  of  j]y  and  gracefully  is  an  asset  not  only 

being  cranked  up,  but  never  gets  started  ^  means  of  communication  with  men  .  .  . . . .  . 

and  never  gets  anywhere.  newspaper  qJ  nations,  but  in  the  effect  it  can-  accepted  by  magazines.  After  she  had 

publishers’ 

checks  to  her  landlady  that  worthy  said 
to  her: 

“Do  you  know,  there  seems  to  be 
money  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  think 
I’ll  stop  taking  boarders  and  start  writ- 
ing.”  . 

And  once,  when  she  was  visiting 
a  poor  scrubwoman  in  an  East  Side 
tenement,  the  forlorn  mother,  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  of  squalor,  said  gratefully: 

“I’m  mighty  glad,  lady,  you’ve  come, 
’cause  I  want  to  be  a  reporter.  I  can 
speak  three  kinds  of  Yiddish,  and  I 
think  it  would  pay  better  than  scrub¬ 
bing.” 

her  great  power  of  analysis. 

In  his  summing  up  at  the  Thaw  trial 
in  1907,  Delphin  Michael  Delmas,  who 
had  full  charge  of  the  defense  of  Harry 
Thaw,  said  of  Miss  Smith,  after  de¬ 
scribing  as  marvelous  “the  power  of 
anal}'sis  and  description  displayed  by 
the  woman  writers  during  this  trial”; 


“Without  any  invidious  distinctions  I 
would  say  that  the  writing  of  Miss 
Nixola  Greeley  Smith  is  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  illustration  of  feminine  intui¬ 
tion  brought  to  a  logical  conclusion.” 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Smith  ga\e 
this  tip  to  young  reporters: 

“If  the  man  you  are  interviewing 
hasn’t  a  personality,  it  is  the  corrci  t 
thing  to  give  him  one;  and  if  he  hasn't 
sense  or  tact  enough  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion,  you  should  branch  out  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  epigram  or  some  other  pearl  of 
thought  and  wind  up  with  the  question, 
‘Don’t  you  think  so?’  Ten  to  one  he 
will  eagerly  say  ‘Yes,’  and  you  can  put 
it  down  as  his  saying.” 

Miss  Smith  has  a  charming  personal¬ 
ity  and  has  a  legion  of  friends  in  and 
out  of  the  newspaper  field.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  well-known  newspaper  man, 
.\ndrew  W,  Ford,  of  the  editorial  stall 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  to 
whom  she  was  married  on  .April  1, 
1910. 


PITTSBURGH  AD  FIELD  NOTES. 

Pittsburgh  is  booming,  even  through 
the  hot  summer  days. 

M.  H.  Bash  Sons,  retail  furriers,  are 
erecting  a  new  six-story  building  on 
their  old  site.  Fifth  avenue  at  Market 
street. 

The  Kaufman-Baer  department  store’s 
new  home,  twelve  stories  high,  covering 
half  a  square,  will  be  finished  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  Kaufman  department  store, 
known  as  the  “Big  Store,”  is  being  re¬ 
modeled.  The  six-story  addition  has 
been  torn  down  and  will  be  replaced  by 
a  twelve-story  building. 

The  Hilton  Company  opened  a  new 
store  on  July  19. 

The  May  Drug  Company  have  opened 
up  two  new  stores  within  the  last  month 
and  are  now  operating  nine  stores. 

The  Frank  &  Seder,  ladies’  wearing 
apparel  store,  are  building  considerable 
additions. 

The  Boggs  &  Buhl  store  is  making 
large  additions. 

These  and  other  building  operations, 
together  with  the  cutting  of  the  “hump” 
has  made  Pittsburgh  a  real  busy  city 
this  summer. 


JOHNSTOWN  LEADER  BOOMS. 


NIXOLA  GREELEY  SMITH, 

ONE  OF  America's  foremost  women  journalists. 


know,  don’t  like  cream  in  their  journal¬ 
ism,  any  more  than  they  do  in  their 
tea — and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them 
if  they  prefer  lemon  in  both.  A  cream- 
colored  journalist  is  one  who  inter¬ 
views  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  the 
morning,  stops  at  the  Tombs  to  obtain 
the  views  of  a  condemned  murderer, 
gets  a  pen-picture  of  a  big  Wall  Street 
man,  and  then  goes  out  of  town  and 
gets  the  opinion  of  some  prima  donna 
about  some  vital  subject  and  telegrapns 
it  in  for  the  first  edition  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning’s’  paper.” 

Before  entering  regular  newspaper 
work  Miss  Smith  had  several  articles 


story  must  have  an  electric  starter.  It  f^jj  {q  exercise  on  any  writer  of 
must  get  in  niotion  at  once  and  follow  English.  To  read  French  is  to  acquire 
the  straight  line_  the  shortest  distance  ^n  admiration  for  the  direct  phrase,  to 
between  two  points  to  its  conclusion,  learn  to  seek  the  right  word  instead  of 
This  applies  not  to  the  story  only,  but  unusual  one,  and  to  forswear  hy- 
to  its  writer,  who  must  add  to  her  pocrisies  of  style  and  thought, 
equipment  of  _a_  vivid  but  not  involved  sense  of  justice  is  a  very  impor- 

manner  of  writing  the_  qualities  of  men-  tjijfigr  for  a  newspaper  wf  .nan  to 

tal  and  physical  vitality  and  resource-  have.  Many  persons,  men  as  well  ai 


Runt  Thirty-six  Full-Page  Advertite- 
ments  in  Five  Dayt. 

VV  hat  is  considered  a  record  in  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  single  instances  by 
a  paper  less  than  two  years  old,  has 
just  been  accomplished  by  the  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.j  Leader.  In  addition  to  the 
copy  specified  below  the  Leader  had  a 
big  ‘increase  in  other  ads. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  list  of 
the  advertisements  carried :  Four  full 
pages,  Nathan’s  department  store;  two 
full  pages.  Glosser  Bros,;  eight  full 
pages.  Schwartz  Bros.,  the  largest  single 
advertising  ever  carried  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  twelve  full  pages, 

Johnstown  Grocery  Co.,  the  largest 
grocery  advertising  ever  carried  in  the 
State;  eight  full  pages,  Cupp  Grocery 
Co.,  the  largest  retail  grocery  ad  ever 
carried  in  Pennsvlvania.  and  a  double- 
page  ad  for  the  Great  Eastern  Clothing 
Store. 


fulness. 


women,  are  apt  to  want  to  get  even 


“If  a  young  woman  hopes  to  do  news-  a  personal  slight  in  the  story  they 
paper  work  as_  a  preliminapr  to  other  write.  Thev  fail  to  understand  that  it 
forms  of  writing-— if  she  hopes  some  jg  impossible  to  cheapen  the  person 
day  to  shine  as  a  ‘short  story  writer  about  ,vhim  they  write  without  Injur- 
I  believe  she  had  better  keep  away  from  their  value  as  material  to  a  news- 
the  newspaper  office.  A  first  hand  con-  paper.  Now’  and  then,  of  course,  some 
tact  with  life  is  not  conducive  to  ro-  inevitable  subject  of  satire  presents 
mance  or  to  the  romantic  point  of  view  itself,  but  in  general  the  woman  who 
— the  first  essential  to  the  production  succeeds  is  the  woman  who  is  imper- 
of  popular  fiction.  sonal — who  does  not  use  her  job  for 

“But  if  a  girl  has  the  desire  to  write  purposes  of  personal  retaliation, 
about  life  and  persons  as  she  sees  them  “I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  can 
a  newspaper  office  is  the  only  place  for  make  a  marked  success  in  newspaper 
her.  It  may  be  years  before  any  one  work  who  approaches  it  with  9,  sopho- 


Winner*  in  Ad-Setting  Contest. 

An  ad-setting  contest  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Florida  State  Press  Association,  at 
Tampa,  brought  out  some  very  cred¬ 
itable  work.  The  contest  originated 
with  Glenn-Reagen.  an  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  at  Tampa.  Fourteen  contestants 
were  entered  for  three  prizes  offered  by 
Glenn-Reagen  and  four  others  provided 
by  the  Waterman  Pen  Co.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  were,  in  the  order 
named :  A.  J.  Youngblood,  Gustis  Lake 
Region ;  C.  J.  Powell,  Rinaldi  Printing 
Co. :  H.  Ahlstrom,  Ft.  Pierce  News ;  T- 
Clyde  Rinaldi.  Rinaldi  Printing  Co.;  E 
T.  Gower,  Kissimmee  Gazette,  and  the 
Sanford  Herald.  Another  prize  was 
given  to  the  Rinaldi  Printing  Co.  It  is 
planned  to  make  ad-setting  conte.sts  a 
feature  of  future  State  conventions. 
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The 

Knickerbocker 

Press 

LEADS  ALL  THE  REST 

For  more  than  three  years  The  Knickerbocker  Press  has  publi^ed  more  news  than  any  other  newspaper  issued 
in  The  Capitol  District;  more  illustrations,  more  pictures  and  more  cartoons  than  all  combined.  Within  the  past  year 
it  has  superseded  the  New  York  newspapers  in  The  Capitol  District  with  the  best  class  of  newspaper  readers. 

For  the  Six  Months  Ending  June  30th,  1913, 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  Leads  in  Advertising 

During  those  six  months  the  advertising  of  the  home  merchants  of  The  Capitol  District  was  distributed  as  follows 
in  the  newspapers  published  in  Albany: 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  -  1,572,858  lines 

Times-Union . 1,512,910  lines 

Journal .  1,036,840  lines 

Argus  -  - .  322,448  lines 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  leads  the  Argus  by  -  -  1,250,410  lines 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  leads  the  Journal  by  -  -  536,018  lines 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  leads  the  Times-Union  by  -  59,948  lines 

Remember,  The  Knickerbocker  Press  Leads  in  Ail  That  Is  Worth  While! 


The  Knickerbocker  Press 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Representatives 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK  MaUers  Bldg.,  CHICAGO  Chemical  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS 
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CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  POSTERS. 

“Posters:  A  Critical  Study  of  the 
Development  of  a  oster  Design  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  England  and  America," 
is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Charles 
Matlack  Price,  published  by  George  W. 
Bricker,  of  114  East  1  wenty-eighth 
street,  New  \ork.  Mr.  Price  is  the 
editor  of  the  Architectural  Record  and 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  poster  art  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  art  in  its  larger  ex¬ 
emplification — architecture.  The  book 
itself  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
pretentious  ever  published. 

Reproductions  in  color  are  given  of 
posters  by  Theophile  Alexander  Stein- 
ten,  Jules  Cheret,  Robert  J.  Wildback, 
Tom  Hall  and  Earl  Horter.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
work  to  the  layman,  and  especially  to 
the  advertising  man,  refers  to  the  won¬ 
derful  development  of  the  poster  art  in 
magazine  covers,  in  which  examples  of 
the  works  of  many  of  the  leading  poster 
artists  of  the  day  are  given. 

The  possibilities  of  the  poster  artistic¬ 
ally  and  from  an  advertising  standpoint 
are  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  author. 


Fair  Trade  League  Organize*. 

According  to  us  recently  ratified  con¬ 
stitution,  The  Fair  Trade  League,  just 
organized,  has  the  following  objectives; 
Continuance  of  fair  competition,  hones¬ 
ty  in  manufacture  and  merchandising, 
education  of  the  public  in  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  commercial  evils,  prevention  of 
waste  in  distribution,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  sound  legislation  in  all  fields  af¬ 
fecting  commerce.  The  following  are 
the  officers  of  the  organization:  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll,  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  & 
Bro.,  president;  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  of 
New  York  University,  vice-president, 
and  Edmond  A.  Whittie,  secretary.  The 
treasurership  has  not  been  finally  de¬ 
termined  upon.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of 
Boston,  is  the  counsel  of  the  league. 


Lynch  Retain*  Control  of  1.  T.  U. 

At  the  Friday  session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  convention, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  this  week.  President 
James  M.  Lynch  won  a  decisive  victory 
when  the  Seattle  proposal  to  change  ex¬ 
ecutive  control  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  204  to  27.  Providence  was  chosen  as 
the  next  meeting  place.  President 
George  L.  Berry,  of  the  International 
Pressmen,  made  an  address  favoring 
closer  affiliation. 


Kok  Can  Increase  Yonr  Advertising  Reve¬ 
nue  by  Running  a  Moving  Picture  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Tbe  picture  theatre*  in  yonr  city  would 
be  willing  to  advertise  if  you  run  our  Mov¬ 
ing  Picture  New*  Service.  It  includes 
matrices  or  electrotyf^  of  photoplay  stars 
and  scenes  from  pictures  app^ring  in 
local  theatres. 

A  very  liberal  proposition  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  if  you  write  to 

The  Motion  Picture  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1600  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Wasted — New  York  Represeitative 

By  syndicate  of  newspapers  soon  to  open 
New  York  office.  Must  be  experienced  and 
capable  advertising  man.  Give  full  details, 
references  and  salary  expected.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  treated  as  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  “R.  R.  H.,”  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Wanted — A  Losmg  Newspaper 

In  city  of  S5,000  to  50,000  preferably 
Middle  West;  paper  must  have  good  field, 
with  prospect  of  profits  under  new  and 
capable  management.  Price  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable. 

American  Newspaper  Owners’  Exchange, 
Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


NOTICE 

Cboice  newspRM  properties  ac  moderate 
prices  in  every  State  in  tbe  Union.  Will 
furnish  sommary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  yon  give  requirainents  and  bank  refer- 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newvm>er  Broker 
Lhchaeld.  DL 


NEW  EXAMINER  HOME 


Eminent  Men  and  Large  Gathering  at 

Laying  of  Corneratone  of  New 
Lo*  Angele*  Structure — ^Mr. 

Hearat'a  Addrea*. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
the  raising  of  the  Calitornia  bear  flag  at 
the  site  of  the  new  structure  on  Mon¬ 
day  was  witnessed  by  a  great  gathering 
of  representative  citizens,  including 
business  and  representative  men  and 
members  of  leading  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations.  These  ceremonies  were 
preceded  by  a  large  parade  which  acted 
as  the  escort  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Mayor  H.  H.  Rose  to  tne 
new  building  site. 

Ihe  ceremonies  at  the  grounds  began 
at  noon  and  were  under  tne  auspices  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club, 
lamest  Ingold,  president  of  the  club, 
introduced  B.  H.  Wagner  as  master  ot 
ceremonies,  and  the  latter  presented  the 
bear  flag  to  the  Examiner  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Southern  California. 

Douglas  White,  of  the  Advertising 
Club,  presented  a  silver  trowel  to  Mayor 
Rose,  who  officially  laid  the  cornerstone 
and  then  presented  the  trowel  to  Mr. 
Hearst. 

in  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the 
trowel  Mr.  Hearst  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  voiced  his  contidence  in  the 
great  future  of  Los  Angeles  and  South¬ 
ern  California.  .Mr.  Hearst  said  in 
part: 

“This  is  a  notable  occasion  for  us  of 
the  Examiner.  It  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  the  paper.  Yet  with  all 
its  importance  and  significance  it  is  only 
one  ot  many  occasions  which  we  grate¬ 
fully  remember  where  you  have  kindly 
encouraged  our  efforts  and  stimulated 
us  to  further  endeavor. 

‘Under  such  circumstances  and  stimu¬ 
lus  the  Examiner  has  grown  until  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best  of  all  my 
publications.  Certainly  there  is  no  pub¬ 
lication  of  mine  from  Los  Angeles  to 
London  in  the  success  of  which  1  take  a 
greater  pride  and  pleasure. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  the  success  of  the 
Examiner,  first,  because  1  am  a  Califor¬ 
nian  and  take  pleasure  in  the  success 
of  everything  Californian. 

“1  want  my  system  of  publications  to 
be  essentially  a  national  institution,  and 
to  be  national  it  must  have  representa¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  as  adequate  as  in 
any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
nation. 

“I  am  truly  proud  and  pleased  to  have 
a  newspaper  here  to  do  its  share  in  the 
development  of  this  great  city,  to  play 
its  part  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
State.  I  am  happy,  too,  to  have  a  news¬ 
paper  system  to  sow  the  seeds  of  this 
progress  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
and  to  cultivate  it  there  so  that  it  may 
take  root  and  flourish  and  blossom  and 
bear  fruit. 

‘  My  devout  wish  is  that  Los  .Yngeles 
may  ever  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
moral  and  material  development  of  the 
country,  in  the  economic  and  political 
progress  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  may  be  a  potent  factor  in  this 
development,  an  effective  force  in  this 
progress,  a  cornerstone  in  the  splendid 
structure  of  Californian  achievement.” 


Court  Trie*  to  Stop  Pre**  Report*. 

Because  newspaper  correspondents 
forecasted  the  results  of  an  arson  trial 
that  was  being  held  in  Mineral  County, 
W.  Va.,  they  were  forced  to  cross  the 
State  line  into  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  fear 
of  being  held  in  contempt  by  Judge 
Reynolds,  of  the  Circuit  Court  there. 
No  specific  charges  of  contempt  were 
made  and  there  had  been  no  previous  in¬ 
structions  from  the  court  in  regard  to 
press  reports.  The  reports  in  question 
were  the  usual  accounts  of  the  trial, 
such  as  every  newspaper  prints  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  tenor  of 
these  reports,  which  provoked  the  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings,  was  amply  justified 
by  the  verdict  of  acquittal  which  the 
jury  rendered. 

Erie,  Pa. — Chronicle  Co.;  capital, 
$25,000;  to  publish  newspaper. 


PROMOTE  PURE-AD  ORDINANCE. 


Forth  Worth  Ad  Cluh  Work*  Hard 
for  “Smith"  Emblem. 

So  enthusiastic  has  the  Forth  Worth 
(Texas)  Ad  Club  become  in  its  advo- 
vacy  of  truth  in  advertising  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  club  for  that 
purpose  has  succeeded  in  impressing 
upon  the  Mayor  of  that  city  the  neces- 
ity  of  a  pure-ad  ordinance.  No  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  matter  since  then, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  has  yet  to  establish 
the  constitutionality  of  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ad  Club  con¬ 
tinues  to  urge  upon  the  F'ort  VV  orth  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  advisability  of  using  the 
copyrighted  “Truth”  emblem  of  the  A. 
A.  C.  of  A.  on  all  copy,  with  the  result 
that  the  following  advertisers  have 
adopted  it;  The  hair,  Jaiuieson-Diggs, 
A.  &  L.  August,  Burton  Dry  Goods  Co., 
H.  C.  Meacnam  and  the  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas  &  Texas  Railway  Co. 

According  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Ad  Club  on  June  2a,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  itself  becomes  liable  for  all  losses 
suffered  by  purchasers  as  the  result  of 
advertising  containing  the  “Truth  ”  em¬ 
blem. 


Knickerbocker  Want  Ad  Conte*t. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y'.,  is  runniiijg  a  very  successful 
Want  Ad.  contest  in  connection  with 
the  Morton  Opera  Co.  playing  for  the 
summer  months  at  the  Colonial  Fhe- 
ter,  in  this  city.  Ten  prizes  are  of¬ 
fered  each  week,  ranging  from  a  six 
chair  box  to  orchestra  seats.  The  con¬ 
testants  are  required  to  search  the 
want  ad.  columns  for  words  regarding 
the  play,  as  well  as  to  submit  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  want  ad.  of  different  clas¬ 
sification  each  week.  E.  F.  McGowan, 
the  classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
paper,  believes  that  this  contest  will  be 
the  most  successful  he  has  ever  under¬ 
taken. 


THROTTLING  RUSSIAN  PRESS. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  granted  to 
the  people  of  Russia  by  the  Czar’s  mani¬ 
festo  of  Oct.  17,  lyoo.  Ihe  censorship 
was  officially  abolished,  and  pending  the 
enactment  of  new  laws  relative  to  the 
press  "temporary  rules”  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

These  “temporary  rules”  placed  the 
editors  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gubernators  and  chiefs  of  police,  who 
were  empowered  to  fine  them  not  more 
than  500  rubles  or  imprison  them  for 
longer  than  three  months  for  any  article 
which  seemed  objectionable  for  some 
reason  or  other.  No  appeal  could  be 
had  against  their  decisions.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Russian  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  accounts  of  fines  imposed, 
editors  imprisoned,  editions  confiscated, 
and  other  forms  of  persecution  of  which 
the  officials  of  the  Czar  only  are  capable. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  periodical  press  of  Russia  has 
grown  in  number  a<-  well  as  in  influence 
all  over  the  country,  and  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  political  life  of 
Russia.  The  Government  saw  danger, 
and  it  is  now  making  an  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  the  press  to  the  position  it  for¬ 
merly  held.  The  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  a  press  bill  which  is  a  frank 
step  backward.  It  would  revive  the  cen¬ 
sorship  and  create  new  obstacles  to  the 
further  growth  of  the  press  of  Russia. 
The  newspapers,  with  little  exception, 
are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  bill  as 
reactionary  and  utterly  inadequate. — No- 
voye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 


.  Jona*  Goe*  to  Woolworth  Building. 

The  newsstand  of  L.  Jonas  &  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  located  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Old 
Astor  House,  and  almost  as  famous  as 
the  hostelry  itself,  will  in  the  future  be 
located  in  the  Woolworth  Building. 


The  Enterprise,  at  Liberal,  Mo.,  has 
suspended  publication,  after  a  career  of 
twenty-two  years. 


Our 

Mailing  List 

Should  keep  you  in 
touch  with  what  we 
are  doing  along  fea¬ 
ture  lines. 

If  proofs  aren’t  reach¬ 
ing  you— 

WHY.> 


The  International  Syndicate 

BALTIMORE 

Daily 

News  Mats 

Best  illustration  service 
obtainable  in  this  country 
— write  for  samples. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

200  William  Street  New  York  City 


Emergency  Pages 

save  money  during  the  summer 
months,  when  advertising  is  light. 
Use  these  pages  and  you  can  cut  off 
a  machine  or  two.  It’s  a  great  idea 
— money  .saver.  Write  for  sample 
pages. 


World  Color  Printiog  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Establithed  1900  R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 


GET 

Today’s  News 
[jToday 

“By  United  Press” 

General  Office: 

WORLD  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  tbe  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN- 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


MOSX  CONVENIENT 

News  matrix  service  in  the  market — saves 
time,  patience,  money. 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  dcvelaod 
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The 

GOSS 

High  Speed 
Sextuple  Press 
No.  160 

The  Fastest  Newspaper 
Press  Ever  Produced 
Patented 

Prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48  pages. 

Built  in  all  sizes  up  .to  double  Octuple.  Paper  rolls  at  one  end,  presses  in  center,  folds  at  other  end. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

New  York  Office:  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave. 

1  Madison  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hk 

GOSS 

Tandem  Patented 
^)ecial 
Highspeed 
Sextuple  Press 
No.  161 

’  Low  G>nstruction 

Rolls  of  paper  can  be  placed  at  end  of  press,  between  presses,  above  presses,  or  from  sub-basement. 

Prints  4,  6,  8,  lo,  12,  14, 16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48  pages. 

Built  in  all  sizes  and  styles  up  to  double  Octuple,  to  fit  the  requirements  of  floor  space  and  low  ceilings. 

All  presses  constructed  so  that  additional  decks  or  sections  can  be  added  at  any  future  time. 

We  manufacture  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Color  and  Half-Tone  Presses,  and  all  kinds  of  special  rotary 
presses,  for  black  and  extra  color  work. 

All  High-Speed  Straightline  Presses  have  our  latest  inventions,  such  as : 

PATENTED  RAPID  SAFETY  PLATE  CLAMPS — One-quarter  turn  of  special  wrench  locks  the 
entire  plate. 

PATENTED  ROTARY  FOLDING  GUIDE — the  greatest  invention  of  the  age. 

PATENTED  INKING  FOUNTAINS — (Piano  key  action)  setting  all  columns  from  outside  of  press. 
PATENTED  ROLLER  SOCKETS — ^with  safety  lock  and  quick  throw-off. 

PATENTED  PAPER  ROLL  CHUCKS — ^with  automatic  roll  tighteners. 

PATENTED  CUTTING  AND  COLLECTING  CYLINDERS— Prevents  shavings  or  ribbons  on 
collected  products. 

Ask  your  pressman  if  he  has  any  of  the  above  improvements  on  his  presses  of  other  makers. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  TOO  NUMEROUS  TO  MENTION. 

ALL  LOWER  DELIVERIES  ARE  TWENTY  INCHES  ABOVE  FLOOR. 

WE  TAKE  THE  LEAD— OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  see  us  before  purchasing. 
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FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS.  ADVERTISERS 
AND  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

Eatered  a*  second  class  mail  matter  in  die 
New  York  Post  Office 

By  Th«  Editok  and  Publishes  Co.,  World  Building,  New 
York  City.  Telephone,  4S30  Beckman.  Issued  ererj  Saturday. 
Subscription,  $t.00  per  year;  Canadian,  $2.50;  Foreign,  $3.00. 


The  Jousnalist,  Established  1884.  The  Editob  and  Pub- 
LisHEB,  1001.  James  Weigrt  Beown,  Publisher.  Fbane  Le- 
Eoy  Blancraid,  ^itor.  Geokge  P.  Leffleb,  Business  Man¬ 
ager. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  16,  1913 


WHAT  IS  A  “PAID  SUBSCRIBER?” 

Publishers  who  have  taken  for  granted  that  the 
so-called  Publicity  Act  requires  them  to  submit  to 
governmental  scrutiny  their  entire  circulation  can 
learn,  in  another  part  of  this  issue,  that  they  have 
been  mistaken.  The  statute  in  question  says  noth¬ 
ing  of  circulation  and  mentions  only  “paid  subscrib¬ 
ers,”  a  term  which  Attorney  General  Wickersham’s 
opinion  explains  emphatically  and  clearly  enough. 

But  what  is  to-day  a  “paid  subscriber”  is  not  as 
easily  established  as  Mr.  Wickersham  seems  to 
believe.  Following  his  interpretation  of  the  act  lit¬ 
erally,  the  publisher  must  do  what  Herman  Ridder, 
of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  has  done.  Paid 
subscriber  is  a  term,  which,  according  to  precedents 
established  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  means 
merely  a  person  who  engages  with  the  publisher 
direct  to  take  his  publication  for  at  least  three  con- 
secutives  issues — contracting  for  same  in  advance. 
Thus  the  carrier  who  maintains  his  own  delivery 
routes  and  buys  papers  distributed  over  these 
routes  in  varying  quantities  is  not  a  “paid  sub¬ 
scriber”  nor  a  clubbing  device.  This  clause  of  the 
Publicity  Act,  rightly  interpreted,  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  no  more  than  a  very  ineffectual  inquisition.  It 
does  not  gauge  the  volume  of  papers  distributed  to 
paid  subscribers  through  the  mail,  because  the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  include  in  his  report  all  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  his  papers  filled  by  carriers,  but  made  with 
the  office  of  the  paper  direct.  The  law,  moreover, 
does  not  obligate  the  publisher  to  submit  his  net 
paid  circulation,  because,  as  Mr.  Wickersham  has 
opined,  or  definite  contract  as  to  time  and  consid¬ 
eration  given,  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 
the  act. 

It  seems  timely,  therefore,  to  ask  the  question: 
What  was  the  intent  of  Congress?  The  statute  does 
not  show  this,  though  the  reasonable  view  has  been 
held  that  what  the  Government  wanted  was  a  cir¬ 
culation  statement  covering  the  entire  distribution 
of  a  newspaper.  But  the  demand  for  such  a  state¬ 
ment  might  not  stand  a  test  of  constitutionality.  At 
any  rate,  if  this  is  the  intent  of  the  law,  “net  paid 
circulation”  or  “total  paid  circulation”  should  be 
substituted  for  “paid  subscribers.”  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fathers  of  this  act  wished  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  paid  subscribers  served  through  the 
United  States  mail,  the  term  “paid  subscriber”  should 
be  amended  to  read  “paid  subscribers  served 
through  the  United  States  mail.” 

The  least  citizens  can  expect  of  Congress  is  that 
ft  make  the  meaning  of  its  statutes  clear  and  definite. 

In  some  quarters  the  view  is  held  that  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Act  has  proven  of  value  in  identifying  those 
financially  interested  in  newspapers,  and  that  to  this 


extent  its  operation  has  been  beneficial.  To  make 
the  law  a  rational  whole,  that  will  permit  no  equivo¬ 
cation  and  be  easily  understood,  Congress  should 
amend  it  to  show  what  part  of  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  it  wants  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
uovc.  uiuLiK.  in  ihe  absence  of  such  a  measure 
some  publisher  is  likely  to  estab’ish  what  is  a  “paid 
subscriber”  at  his  own  and  needless  expense. 


A  MATTER  NEEDING  REFLECTION. 

In  submitting  his  report  to  the  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  in  session  this 
week  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  James  M.  Lynch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  pointed  with  pardonable 
pride  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  members.- 

Chief  among  these  attainments  are  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  raises  in  wages  which  the  union  has  ef¬ 
fected.  Mr.  Lynch  drew  attention  to  the  various 
increases  which  have  taken  place  since  1909.  In  that 
year  the  average  earnings  per  member  were  $897, 
rising  in  1910  to  $953,  in  1911  to  $974,  in  1912  to 
$992,  and  in  1913  to  $1,023,  making  the  increases  for 
the  years  included  respectively  $56,  $21,  $18  and  $31, 
or  $126  per  year  for  the  entire  period.  In  that 
time  the  membership  of  the  union  has  increased 
from  44,921  to  55,614,  and  the  total  earned  by  the 
membership  has  risen  from  $40,293,738  to  $56,944,486. 

This  means  that  the  employers  concerned  have 
within  a  space  of  five  years  been  obliged  to  meet  a 
payroll  fourteen  per  cent,  greater  than  in  19u8,  giv¬ 
ing  a  yearly  average  increase  of  2.8  per  cent.  The 
figures  given  demonstrate,  firstly,  that  the  cost  of 
high  living  is  apt  to  have  causes  not  amenable  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
secondly,  that  co-operation  may  have  the  desired 
effect,  and,  thirdly,  that  publishers  of  newspapers 
will  soon  be  obliged  to  ask  their  editorial  staffs 
to  work  for  nothing.  The  latter  is  all  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate  since  during  the  period  covered  by  Mr. 
Lynch’s  report  there  has  been  a  general  decrease  in 
newspaper  net  revenues,  caused  by  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  traceable  to  better  pay  of  employes  having 
a  card. 

The  showing  made  in  the  report  substantiates  the 
impression  that  the  arbitration  agreement  between 
the  typographical  union  and  publishers,  made  in 
i908,  has  not  been  a  detriment  to  union  members 
as  was  feared.  Before  the  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  can  be  fully  understood,  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  report,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  the  increases  given  since  1908  to  stereo¬ 
typers,  pressmen  and  photo-engravers. 


“Too  many  changes”  would  be  the  verdict  of  the 
diagnostician  in  the  Trenton  True  American  case. 
Founded  in  1801,  the  paper  seems  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  keeping  alive  when  circulations  generally 
were  much  smaller  than  they  are  to-day.  That  mod¬ 
ern  competition  did  have  no  deadly  effect  normally 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  L.  Naar  the  paper  had  30  prosperous 
years.  Then  the  price  was  reduced  to  one  cent  from 
two  cents.  Money  was  lost  right  and  left.  To  coun¬ 
teract  this  the  paper  was  again  sold  for  two  cents 
under  a  new  management.  Last  October  the  price 
was  again  lowered  to  one  cent.  False  circulation 
claims  were  made  by  the  management  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  addition  there  was  just  a  wee  bit  too 
much  politics.  Result:  A  debt-free  and  income-pro¬ 
ducing  property  went  to  the  scrap  heap  with  some 
$300,000  that  had  been  invested  by  those  who  thought 
they  could  save  it.  Lesson :  The  loss  of  a  good 
editor  and  lack  of  stable  policy  are  more  than 
most  papers  can  stand. 


Editors  and  publishers  too  much  given  to  “policy” 
in  news  are  like  the  gentleman  of  Greek  mythology 
who  sowed  dragon  teeth  and  raised  a  crop  of  trou¬ 
ble  that  came  near  being  his  undoing.  In  the  end 
the  fair,  square,  honest,  unbiased  and  impartial  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  thing.  To  withhold  what  is  disagreeable  to 
some  is  not  fair  to  the  public,  on  the  principle  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  must  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  To  hush  up  the  scandal  involving  the 
family  of  a  big  advertiser  or  friend  and  dwell  in 


extenso  on  a  similar  episode  ift  some  other  family 
is  about  as  mean  a  piece  of  business  as  can  be 
imagined.  Since  murder  will  out  anyway,  and  since 
the  public  is  not  half  as  stupid  as  some  fondly  be¬ 
lieve,  “all  the  neivs  all  the  time”  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  paper  hoping  to  have  good  claims 
on  being  v/hat  it  represents  to  be — a  newspaper. 


What  is  a  “wagenlied”?  Mr.  Mears,  champion 
globe  circler  of  the  Evening  Sun,  says  that  he  trav¬ 
eled  “in”  one,  though  what  he  might  have  said,  with 
equal  success,  would  have  been  that  he  traveled  “to" 
one.  Wagenlied,  translated  info  English,  means  car 
song,  a  thing  which  actually  exists,  if  you  have  ever 
followed  the  rhythm  of  the  wheels  hitting  the  rail 
joints.  But  Mr.  Mears’  “wagenlied”  is  the  French 
equivalents  of  the  German  “Schlafwaycn  " 
or  .\merican  Pullman— a  bed  wagon,  in  other  words 
Since  then  another  newspaper  writer  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  place  of  origin  of  the  famous  Neanderthal 
skull  to  France,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  primi¬ 
tive  human  remnant  was  discovered  in  a  narrow 
gorge  part  of  the  Duessel  valley  system  in  Western 
Germany.  Accuracy  is  still  a  quantity  writers  should 
strive  for.  To  these  wholly  accidental  gleanings  of 
one  week  w'e  may  add  one  which  two  weeks  ago 
confounded  the  occipital  foramen  with  auditory 
“holes”  of  the  human  skull.  Is  improvement  needed? 


The  assertion  that  gradually  the  editorial  page  is 
losing  its  standing,  and  with  this  its  value,  is  not 
altogether  as  unreasonable  as  one  would  think.  It 
has  been  fashionable  for  several  years  now  to  put 
as  little  good  sense  and  as  much  supercilious  fatu¬ 
ity  in  the  editorial  columns  as  the  smartest  saphead 
in  the  office  could  devise.  W’hat  the  average  mod¬ 
ern  editorial  page  needs  is  a  little  more  quality  ot 
thought,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
human  sympathy.  Smart  drivel  of  the  sort  usually 
dished  up  may  look  well  in  type,  and  may  even 
read  well.  But  it  lacks  the  quality  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  human  voice  from  the  squeak  of  the 
phonograph.  Hence  the  failure  of  some  editorial 
pages — so-called. 


T HE  Editor  and  Publisher  : 

After  reading  your  editorial  regarding  the  boycott 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  by  the  local  de¬ 
partment  stores  because  that  paper  chose  to  publish 
advertising  asking  New  Haven  citizens  to  take  their 
New  Haven  earned  money  out  of  that  city  and  spend 
it  with  New  York  competitors  of  New  Haven  mer¬ 
chants,  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  wherein  the 
merchants  are  so  very  wrong  in  the  stand  they  have 
taken. 

New  Haven  is  73  miles  from  New  York,  and  it  is 
a  city  of  150,000  people.  It  is  blessed  with  stores 
that  pay  taxes,  support  families  and  are  part  of  New 
Haven — stores  that  as  they  prosper  add  to*  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  city. 

New  Haven  has  newspapers  that  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence  to  local  support,  papers  whose  aim  it  is  to 
tell  the  news  of  the  world,  and  which  should  at  all 
times  preach  keeping  New  Haven  money  in  New 
Haven  for  the  upbuilding  of  New  Haven. 

Now  the  publisher  of  the  New  Haven  paper  would 
be  in  a  fine  position  if  the  New  Haven  merchants 
were  to  point  out  to  the  citizen  that  New  York 
papers  are  larger,  newsier  and  better  in  every  way 
than  the  New  Haven  papers — that  they  are  delivered 
in  New  Haven  every  morning — and  are  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  smaller,  less  expensively  produced  local 
papers. 

But  that  is  just  what  the  New  Haven  publisher 
has  done  for  his  fellow  citizens  who  are  in  business 
— he  has  stepped  on  their  toes — has  taken  part  of 
their  business  away  from  them  and  they  have  justly 
resented  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  New  Haven  publisher  who 
takes  money  for  driving  trade  away  from  home 
stores  has  no  kick  coming,  ethically  or  otherwise,  it 
the  local  stores  say — “go  to  it,  but  without  us.” 

H.  R.  Drummond. 


New  York,  Aug..  14,  1913. 
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PERSONALS. 


Frank  A.  Munsey  is  at  Carlsbad, 
where  he  recently  gave  a  dinner  party 
at  the  Savoy  West  End  Hotel  to  a  num- 
ber  of  well-known  Americans  at  the  re¬ 
sort. 


Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Cliicago  Daily  News,  left  this  week  for 
a  short  vacation  in  Europe,  going  on 
board  the  Baltic.  His  trip  will  be  in 
llie  nature  of  a  holiday,  and  he  has  no 
(Iflinite  program,  although  most  of  his 
time  will  be  spent  in  London. 


Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the 
Toronto  (Canada)  Globe,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Perry  Centennial  Com¬ 
mission  as  the  speaker  to  represent  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  exercises  at  Put-in-Bay, 
September  10.  Ex-President  Taft  and 
President  Wilson  also  will  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses. 


Harrison  M.  Parker,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  American,  was  a  visitor  to  New 
York  this  week. 


C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
tlie  orator  at  the  twenty-second  annual 
reunion  of  the  Bradford  Bivouac,  Con¬ 
federate  Veterans,  held  at  Brownsville 
recently. 


Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager 
of  the  Washington  Star,  spent  several 
days  of  this  week  in  New  York. 


John  E.  O’Mara,  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsby,  publishers’  representatives,  and 
E.  A.  Westfall,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  (jlobe,  are  spending  six 
weeks  rambling  over  continental  Europe. 
When  last  heard  from  they  were  on  the 
Rigi,  where,  in  addition  to  getting  a 
fair  survey  of  at  least  part  of  the  Alps, 
they  purchased  picture  postals  enough 
to  let  all  friends  know  their  where¬ 
abouts. 


GENERAL  STAFF  PERSONALS. 

T.  G.  Russell,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Mercantile  Gazette,  of  New  Zealand,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  Saturday  in  the 
course  of  a  “round-the-world”  tour. 


W.  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  (Md.)  Daily  News,  sailed  from 
New  York  last  week  on  a  two  months’ 
tour  of  Europe. 


Ralph  Tennal,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Weekly  Star,  has  resigned 
because  of  ill  health. 


Charles  H.  Greer,  editor  of  the 
Marion  (Ala.)  Standard,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  coming  Alabama  elections. 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  is  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  about 
eight  miles  from  Mark  Twain’s  home. 


W.  W.  Ball,  for  several  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  paper  in  the 
absence  of  W.  E.  Gonzales,  who  was 
recently  nominated  as  Minister  to  Cuba. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  business  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
laws  in  force  concerning  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  corporation  directors  and  pro¬ 
moters. 


Professor  A.  F.  Wilson,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  New  York 
'“University,  is  spending  his  summer  va¬ 
cation  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Barry,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus,  is 
doing  city  staff  work  and  acting  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Morning  Telegram. 

W.  J.  G.  Myers,  (Connecticut  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associd.ted  Press,  with 
headquarters  in  New  Haven,  is  away  on 
his  annual  _  vacation.  G?  E.  Stansfield 
IS  substituting  during  his  absence. 
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IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Frank  Clifford,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  is  developing  into  a  successful 
farmer.  He  owns  a  little  farm  in  Fan- 
wood,  N.  J.,  where  he  lives,  and  rises 
each  morn  at  4  o’clock,  so  as  to  be  at 
his  desk  in  Brooklyn  on  time. 


Henry  C.  Terry,  the  blue-eyed  “Dea¬ 
con,”  is  as  active  as  ever  grinding  out 
copy  daily  for  the  American. 

Arthur  Greaves,  city  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  is  very  popular  with 
members  of  his  staff,  and  all  other  news¬ 
paper  men  who  come  in  contact  with 
him. 


John  B.  Smallwood,  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  gave  a  farewell  dinner 
at  the  University  Club  last  Saturday  to 
Ralph  Graves,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  who  has  become  general 
publicity  agent  for  Richard  Bennett, 
producer  of  “Damaged  Goods.”  Those 
present  were  John  Corrigan,  Jr.,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Austin  Cunning¬ 
ham,  of  the  San  Antonio  Express ;  Dud¬ 
ley  Harmon,  of  the  New  York  Sun; 
Norman  Robinson,  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Frank  Morse,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Graves 
on  the  Post,  and  James  Hay,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  magazine  writer. 


John  Tregaskis,  one  of  the  old-time 
Herald  men  and  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  now 
edits  warrants  and  summons  in  a 
Brooklyn  police  court,  John  being  chief 
clerk  of  the  same. 


John  Brockway,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  has  been  on  one  job 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  he  still  gets  to  the  office  ahead  of 
time  every  morning,  and  hustles  through 
his  work  as  spry  as  a  colt. 


L 


John  Black,  formerly  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  is  doing  musical  stunts  for  the 
Eagle. 

Harry  Schultz,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  is  developing  a  voice  like 
Caruso.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  pony 
telephone  news  service,  and  has  to  talk 
all  night  long  to  Poughkeepsie,  New 
London  and  other  points. 

Charles  Fisk,  former  city  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Recorder,  is  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  town.  He  is  the 
supreme  boss  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Daniel  Nicoll,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  has  chosen  Sea 
Bright,  N.  J.,  as  the  place  in  which  he 
will  spend  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 


Marvin  Ferree,  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Times,  has  ^en  arrested  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  News  sent  by  him 
to  the  United  States  is  believed  to  have 
caused  his  arrest.  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  has  started  an  investigation  of 
his  arrest. 


Edward  J.  Barry  has  resigned  from 
the  Herald  to  become  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune. 


James  S.  H.  Umsted,  for  the  past 
four  years  editorial  manager  of  the 
News  Bureau  Association,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  recently  established  by  Albert 
hrank  &  Co. 


Arthur  Johnson,  of  the  Denver  News, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  are  the  happy  parents 
of  a  baby  girl  which  has  been  christened 
Rebecca. 


Louis  Seibold,  of  the  New  York 
World,  appeared  before  the  House  Lob¬ 
by  Investigating  Committee  last  week 
and  toid  his  story  of  his  connection  with 
the  Mulhall  charges.  Mr.  Seibold  pre¬ 
pared  the  now  famous  story  of  the  Mul¬ 
hall  letters  for  the  World. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Miss  Josephine  Hersh,  daughter  of 
the  late  Nelson  Hersh,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  and  associated  with 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  was  married 
July  31  to  John  A.  Githens,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Progressive  Times,  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Asbury  Park,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Scarborough,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  who  also  per¬ 
formed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the 
bridegroom’s  parents,  thirty-two  years 
ago. 


Hartley  C.  Parsons,  editor  of  the 
Geauga  (O.)  Republican,  and  Miss 
Edna  Eliza  Hickox,  of  Russell,  were 
married  at  Chardon,  O.,  last  week. 


Robert  McCutcheons  Blood,  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  Miss  Olive  Whit¬ 
more  were  married  Saturday  at  New- 
tonville.  Mass. 


T.  E.  Niles,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  has  returned  from  an  in¬ 
vigorating  vacation. 


The  daily  poem,  which  appears  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
signed  “J.  A.,”  is  written  by  John  Alden. 
John’s  stronghold  is  the  classical,  and 
Brooklyn  scrap  books  are  filled  with  his 
output. 


Over  in  Williamsburgh  it  is  whispered 
that  some  day  Editor  John  N.  Harman, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  is  to  receive  a 
nomination  for  State  Senator,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

W.  W.  Jermane,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Senior  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  is  the  highest  ranking  Mason  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  lodge  are  absent  at  this 
time. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  1. 
Stone  to  William  E.  Severn  took  place 
at  Brooklyn  last  Monday.  Mr.  Severn 
has  been  for  twenty-five  years  connected 
with  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 

Advektising  Rates:  Display,  15  cents  per 
agate  line ;  25  per  cent,  discount  on  yearly  con- 
tracts.  Classified,  1  cent  per  word. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  can  be  found  on 
sale  each  week  at  the  following  newsstands: 

World  Building,  Tribune  Building,  Park  Row 
Building,  140  Nassau  street.  Manning’s,  oppo¬ 
site  the  World  Building;  S3  Park  Row;  The 
Woolworth  Building;  Times  Building,  Forty- 
second  street  and  Broadway;  Brentano’s  Book 
Store,  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
and  Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on  Thirty-fourth 
street. 


ILLINOIS 


H.  B.  Guest,  political  writer  of  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  was  a  visitor  to  the 
press  galleries  of  Congress  this  week. 
.While  he  was  present  in  the  Senate  gal¬ 
lery  debate  on  the  subject  of  a  counter¬ 
vailing  duty  on  wheat  was  in  progress. 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  foe  SO  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  tradea’  leading  journaL  Write 
for  rates 


FOR  SALE 


W.  W.  Price  of  the  Washington  Star 
is  enjoying  an  extended  European  trip. 
At  present  he  is  at  the  famous  Vichy 
Springs  in  France. 


Waldon  Fawcett,  syndicate  writer, 
sailed  Saturday  from  New  York  for  an 
extended  European  triii. 


$5,000  CASH  makes  first  payment  on  na¬ 
tional  weekly  trade  paper  paying  publisher 
$4,000  annually.  Growing  field.  Particulars 
from  “OWNER,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  amall  trade  paper,  whkli  can  be  handled 
easily  by  one  man  and  will  prodnee  an  income 
of  $8,000,  can  be  bourtt  for  $7,000.  HAKRIS- 
DIBBLE  COMPANY,  71  West  l$d  Street, 
New  York. 


capable  and  experienced  daily 
newspaper  publisher  will  use  as 
much  as  $150,000  cash  as  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Proposition 
I.  A., 


Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
HELP  WANTED 

WANTED 

A  thoroughly  reliable  and  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  manager'  for  daily  afternoon  newspaper 
having  a  circulation  of  over  15,uOU  copies,  the 
leading  paper  in  an  eastern  city  of  60,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Must,  by  reason  of  experience,  sound 
judgment,  energy  and  industry,  be  able  to  take 
effective  supervision  of  the  local  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  as  well  as  the  job 
printing  and  bindery  connected  with  the  place. 
Addre!.a  ’  U-IOCO,'’  care  1  he  Editor  and  t’un- 

LlSIIER. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdvertuemenU  under  this  classifitation  wilt  cost 

Ic.  per  IVord;  Disptav.  16c.  per  Agate  Line. 

ART  AND  PUBLICITY  MANAGER,  a  busi- 
ness  developer  who  can  write,  draw,  sell  and  su¬ 
perintend  the  construction  of  advertising  or 
promotion  copy,  wants  work.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  16  years’  experience.  Address  “ROOT,” 
1614  Addison  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CIRCULATION? 

An  up-to-date,  hustling  circulation  man,  who 
has  had  12  years’  experience  on  “100,000  circu¬ 
lation”  papers,  desires  a  position  as  circulation 
manager.  1  am  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Have 
been  with  present  employer  six  years.  Can 
build  up,  or  put  in  a  circulation  and  also  the 
money.  Would  consider  city  circulation  man¬ 
agement  on  large  paper.  Address  “D.,  1074,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

A  PUBLISHERS’  ADVERTISING  REPRE- 
sentative.  New  York,  with  years  of  experience 
in  advertising  solicitation  in  Eastern  territory, 
desires  to  make  connection  with  several  good 
publications  as  special  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  or  manager;  well  acquainted  with  all  prin¬ 
cipal  advertisers  and  agencies.  “Can  get  the 
business.”  Address  “D.,  1072,”  care  The  Ed¬ 
itor  AND  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  BUSINESS 
MANAGER? 

Is  your  competitor  making  greater  circulation 
and  advertising  gains?  1  want  to  take  charge 
of  a.  live  daily  newspaper,  eastern  town  pre¬ 
ferred.  I  am  really  sincere  when  I  say  that 
it  is  the  opportunity  rather  than  a  large  salary 
that  1  am  looking  for.  Am  twenty-seven  vears 
of  age;  have  been  in  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields  for  over  ten  years.  If  you  have 
only  pne-tentb  the  confidence  in  me  that  I 
have  in  myself,  we  will  get  together  without 
delay.  At  present  engaged.  Address  “D-1067,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  MAN 

with  seven  years’  experience,  ‘desires  position  as 
managing  editor  of  large  weekly  in  city  of 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  thousand;  can 
handle  editorial  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  ends.  Address  “WEEKLY,”  care  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN. 

For  years  with  big  middle  west  daily  and 
Sunday,  wide  experience,  good  executive  ca¬ 
pacity,  best  of  references.  Interview  solicited. 
Address  “P.  C,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CIRCULATION  GETTERS. 

There  is  nothing  that  gets  the  circulation  and 
the  money  in  the  cash  drawer,  as  readily  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  a  properly  conducted  con¬ 
test.  We  conduct  contests  along  right  lines, 
and  get  tbe  business  and  the  cash.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  supply  any  information  to  publishers. 
THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  1216  Madison  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  [opers,  advance  news  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  new^  stereotype 
plates,  60c.  per  page.  YARD’S  NEWS  BU¬ 
REAU,  167  W.  Washington  St,  Chicago,  IIL 

LINOTYPE  MACniINES 

All  models,  bought  and  fold.  Complete  line  of 
Printers’  machinery  and  luppUea  on  hand  for 
immediate  ahipment 

KICH  k  McLKAN. 

•1  CM  St.  New  Yatfc. 

$8.00  YEARLY,  BUSINESS  OF  \OUR 
OWN;  mail  order;  success  sure;  honest,  legiti¬ 
mate;  small  capital;  original  methods.  Write 
M.  Clement  Moore,  Specialist,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 
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CONSCIENCE  OF  TIIE  ENGLISH  EDITOR.  gadflies  of  the  press. 


^refully  Hedged  About  by  Libel  Law*,  Contempt  of  Court 
Rules,  and  Conservative  Public  Sentiment,  Ye  Main 
Squeeze  in  England,  Finds  It  Difficult 
to  Be  Enterprising. 

By  Alex.  Keneely. 

Editor  of  the  London  Daily  News. 

If  a  mail  is  tried  in  England  the  edi-  tion  on  the  party  whose  interests  hang 
tonal  attitude  is  entirely  uitierent  from  m  (he  balance,  n  has  lost  its  mission  as 
mat  evidenced  m  .America.  a  public  recorder. 

first  ol  all,  tee  editorial  attitude  in  from  the  very  earliest  conception  of 

lingiand  is  governed  Dy  law.  ilie  linglish  newspaper  it  has  practically 

strictest  kind  ol  rules  prevail  Oy  wmen  been  regarded  in  this  capacity  of  public 
csery  editor  is  guided  in  aii  stones  tuai  reporter  of  facts,  the  criterion  of  truth, 
lie  prints  aoout  any  person.  Pair  play  seems  to  be  the  keynote.  The 

ine  lioei  laws  aie  so  stringent  that  it  Englishman  has  not  yet  entirely  lost  this 
is  as  muai  as  a  newspaper  is  worm  to  attitude  toward  his  newspaper.  Libel 
print  anytnmg  ol  a  uoeious  cuaracier.  laws,  together  with  the  unwritten  law  of 
tnereiorc,  a  newspaper  man  must  ai-  publishing  only  those  things  which  are 
most  Oe  a  lawyer  in  me  writing  oi  re-  jjj  print,  are  needed  to  direct  the  edi- 
poris  wtien  He  mentions  a  name.  torial  conscience  when  moral  instincts 

.No  one  may  gainsay  out  mat  New  guide. 

\ork  papers  ^  hard  on  American  editors. 

and  coniictmg  t  >  ^  8  'Pp  change  the  conditions  in  England 

wno  come  in  conll.ct  «  th  t«e  law  In  Herculean  task  of 

England,  it  is  me  Pnv  itge  o  the  law  revolutionizing  the  English  character 

alone  to  convict  or  a  ^  •  luaire  s  temperament.  As  an  evidence  of 

tor  who  even  anus  at  UKiug  me  this,  several  American  editors  have  come 

place  111  tms  con  ^  ^  ‘  ^  over  here  and  tried  the  sensational, 

lo  rememoer  ms  respons  Ddit  es  by  dras-  bo^^astic  methods,  but  John  Bull  balks 
tic  libel  laws  ».nd  o  p  the  American  takes  himself  off  a 

_  _ loser  but  a  much  wiser  man. 

Accus^  ARE  w  •  The  very  story  tnat  is  given  a  three- 

1  rememUer  a  ^  a  na^  column  spread  in  an  American  paper  is 

notorious  American  woinaii  w.tn  a  pa.t  a  stick  of  space  in  the  Eng- 

several  miles  long  named  Hsh  journal,  ^et  the  speech  of  a  mem- 

ueuar,  was  on  r  a  .  ly  tried  Parliament  on  some  popular 

seieral  onenses  h  v.rv**  news^  measure,  though  full  of  technicalities, 

under  some  other  J  *  ,  j'r  name  "^ost  be  given  its  full  space, 
paper  man  m  ,,  ,  u-  Such  customs  and  usages  can  only  be 

was  Diss  1  eoar,  a  d  anoiv  changed  by  the  public.  To  be  sure,  sev- 

record,  but  under  t  ■  .  ^en-  American  methods  for  gaining  the 

here  not  a  smgie  paper  attention  of  the  English  have  been  in- 

tion  It  until  It  was  ‘‘2  troduced  with  success.  Sometimes  an 

court  after  her  co  v  .  American  advertising  idea  will  bring 

mentioned  anything  a  o  ,  .  ,  ’  as  good  results  here  as  it  does  in  Uncle 

damaging  to  ,>,vmvp!i  nossiblv  domain.  The  strictly  sensational 

her  case,  would  have  P  ^  does  not  carry  appeal  to  the  Englisto- 

the  commitul  of  editor  of  the  paper  will  have  none  of  it.  He  re- 

to  prisoii  for  cemtempt  o  mlorma-  gards  it  as  purely  sensational.  His 
because  U  would  h  g  early  training  and  temperament  makes 

tion  to  the  1“*’^  ,  ,  him  crave  for  more  conservative  meas- 

prisoner  which,  under  f e  r'lles  of  pro- 

cedure  here  applied,  s  ,  American  attitude  toward  the  sensa- 

in  England  imtil  alter  f;,.iH  hnth  tional,  and  his  feeling  may  be  summed 

Having  been  ni  the  editorial  held  bo^  Englishman  who 

in  America  and  Eng  a  ,  ^^^jd  "Truth  is  stranger  than  the  Amer- 

laws  are  justitied.  W  e  are  all  but  .. 

human  at  best,  be  °5  Therefore,  the  editorial  attitude  must 

convicts  and  are  o  necessity  conform  with  a  character 

unconsciously  and  .  ,  ^fpr  nn  ^hat  is,  seemingly,  as  unchangeable  as 

detriment  ot  one  WHO  g  .  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 

aewunt  of  that  in  ue  e  p  J  •  introduce  American  methods 

To  so  word  a  paragraph  as  to  ^st  re-  journalism  cautiously.  While  in 
flev-tion  on  a  supposed  ^  ^  n/nnlp  America  the  opinions  of  the  press  may 
sure  to  reach  the  mi  s  o  .y  ^  P  change  a  multitude  of  people  in  one 
and  form  an  opmio  g  night  to  its  way  of  thinking,  of  the 

otherwise  have  been  English  public  this  cannot  be  said.  The 

editor’s  RESPONSiBiUTY  IS  GREAT.  tendency  of  the  English  temperament 
1  think  the  responsibility  of  an  edi^r  gummed  up  in  “verily^  everything 

is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  judge.  He  looked  upon  with  suspicion" 

should  be  fair  and  just  inherently,  ir-  ^^d  its  worth  must  be  substantiated  and 
respective  of  fear  of  consequences,  and  assured  before  it  is  given  credit  and  ac- 
not  because  he  is  going  to  be  shot,  or  cept^d.  The  editor  in  England  must 
punched,  or  sent  to  jail,  or  made  to  pay  gy^r  have  before  him  these  conditions 
damages,  if  he  errs.  if  he  would  succeed. 

In  some  countries  it  is  customary  for  _ 


Dr.  Clark  Tells  Why  America  and 
Americana  Are  Not  More  Esteemed 
Abroad  Tban  They  Are. 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  head  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  in 
.America,  contributes  to  the  last  issue  of 
the  Continent  a  valuable  article  on  "The 
Gadflies  of  the  Press,”  in  which  he 
touches  upon  the  real  cause  of  much  of 
the  unpopularity  of  our  country  and 
our  people  abroad. 

After  saying  that  one  rarely  sees  an 
unfair  or  sneering  remark  concerning 
Great  Britain  in  reputable  .American 
newspapers,  or  heans  one  from  a  reput¬ 
able  public  speaker.  Dr.  Clark  goes  on 
to  say  that  sneers  at  .America  and 
Americans  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
many  English  writers  from  the  days  of 
Dickens’  Mrs.  Trollop  to  the  present 
year  of  grace. 

The  English  newspapers  more  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  Continental  cities 
are  the  London  Standard  and  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Paris  Daily  Mail. 
These  papers  rarely  contain  anything 
complimentary  to  America,  the  most  of 
the  articles  alluding  to  the  country  or 
people  having  their  fling  at  .American 
manners,  .American  business,  American 
pronunciation,  American  heiresses  and 
.American  worship  of  the  dollar. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Clark  says: 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  uncompli¬ 
mentary  things  about  .America  are 
mostly  matters  of  news;  and  if  Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  wish  such  things  published 
to  the  world,  she  must  reform  her  man¬ 
ners  and  her  rnorals.  I  admit  that  there 
is  truth  jn  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  question  arises,  ‘What  is  news?’  Is 
an  unsavory  divorce  case,  or  a  terrible 
railway  catastrophe,  or  a  horrible  lynch¬ 
ing  the  only  news?  In  the  doings  and 
disasters  of  a  hundred  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  easy,  undoubtedly,  to  find  such 
‘news,’_  but  is  this  the  only  kind  worth 
recording?  I  have  sometimes  thought 
this  was  the  opinion  of  certain  editors, 
as  I  have  searched  the  endless  columns 


of  some  metropolitan  journals  for  news 
from  my  own  country. 

“However,  it  is  not  the  ‘news,’  though 
its  proportions  often  seem  distorted 
and  grotesque,  that  pricks  American 
sensibilities,  callous  as  they  ought  to  be 
by  this  time,  but  the  editorial  comments 
on  the  news,  or  the  contributed  articles 
about  the  States,  that  they  most  seri¬ 
ously  resent.  When  Canadian  Pacific 
stock  goes  down,  it  is  more  than  inti¬ 
mated  that  it  is  due  to  ‘the  dishonest 
methods  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.’  When  strikers  become  espe¬ 
cially  belligerent  I  have  seen  it  ac- 
ciHinted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  frightful  book 
of  .American  labor  troubles.  When  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  murder  is  com¬ 
mitted  we  are  assured  that  ‘scarcely  any¬ 
thing  more  fiendish  could  be  expected 
in  the  Southern  States. 

“One  would  think  that  in  America 
alone,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  last  century  of  all  centuries 
since  the  commencement  of  recorded 
time,  money  and  the  power  that  money 
brings  were  desired  and  sought;  least 
of  all  that  in  Great  Britain  there  could 
be  anyone  who  would  soil  his  hands 
with  filthy  lucre!  These  writers  con¬ 
veniently  forget  that  in  the  United 
States  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  are  poor,  or  only  moderately  well- 
to-do. 

“They  forget  that  the  ‘four  hundred’ 
are  almost  literally  numbered  in  this 
designation,  and  that  the  other  ninety- 
odd  millions  of  people,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  are  not  bitten  by  the  gold  bug 
but  cherish  lofty  ideals  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  and  try  to  realize 
them.  These  writers  overlook  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  ministers,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  public  school  teachers  who 
have  chosen  professions  that  give  no 
hope  of  large  wealth ;  the  physicians, 
most  of  them  poor  men,  whose  ambi¬ 
tions  would  be  sadly  thwarted  if  they 
sought  chiefly  money ;  and  the  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  traders  and  mechanics  who 
seek  only  a  comfortable  fireside  and  a 
happy,  virtuous  home.’’ 


a  newspaper  editor  to  act,  not  only  as 
judge,  but  as  jury  and  hangman  as  well. 
These  offices  he  sometimes  fills  without 


Printer*’  Exposition  1*  Planned. 

Delegates  to  the  third  annual  Ohio 


hearing  the  evidence  of  defense.  This  Printers’  Trade  and  Cost  Congress,  to 
I  disapprove  of.  this  year  at  Toledo,  on  Sept. 

An  editor  usually  direct  his  forces  1-0.  inclusive,  are  to  be  treated  to  a 
from  his  office.  I  know  many  editors  million-dollar  exposition,  showing  the 
who  have  scarcely  ever  been  in  a  court  advances  made  recently  in  printing, 
room  to  study  the  attitude  of  a  prisoner,  binding,  photo-engraving,  machinery 
enabling  them,  perhaps,  to  judge  from  and  equipment.  The  effort  of  the  gen- 
the  very  testimony  or  the  prisoner’s  de-  eial  committee  in  charge  of  the  expo- 
meanor  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  He  sition  reports  that  much  interest  is  be¬ 
takes  the  hearsay  opinion  of  the  world  ing  shown  and  that  the  lines  exhibited 
generally  or  the  word  of  reporters  and  will  be  unusually  well  represented, 
acts  accordingly.  Henry  C.  Vortriede  is  president  of  the 

WHAT  THE  PAPER  SHOULD  BE.  exposition  Committee,  and  H.  V.  Bue- 

The  cvery-dav  sheet  is  a  public  in-  low  managing  director.  The  Terminal 
stitution  setting  forth  the  woes,  vicissi-  Exposition  building  has  been  selected 
tudes  and  joys  of  those  who  for  any  as  the  home  of  the  undertaking. 

reason  come  into  print.  It  should  pre-  - 

sent  the  facts  fearlessly  and  truthfully.  The  South  Jersey  Progressive,  the 
as  nearly  as  possible.  But  when  it  dis-  new  weekly  newspaper  started  at  Pit- 
torts  the  language  so  as  to  cast  reflec-  man,  has  not  suspended. 


THE  POLICY  OF  TTJE 

New  Yorker  Staats  -  Zeitung 

TOWARDS  CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS 

€I  The  Association  of  American  Advertisers  ex¬ 
amined  the  circulation  of  the  Daily,  Evening  and 
Sunday  Editions  of  the 

NEW  YORKER  STAATS-ZEITUNG 

for  the  period  of  Nov.  i,  igii,  to  Apr.  30,  1912,  and 
in  Certificates  1086  and  1087  guaranteed  the  circula¬ 
tion  to  be: 

Daily  and  Evening,  Net,  68,457 
Sunday, . Net,  60,564 

€I  The  Staats-Zeitung  will  ask  for  a  circulation 
examination  every  two  years  by  the  Association  of 
American  Advertisers, 

€J  Should  any  advertiser  prefer,  however,  an  exami¬ 
nation  through  some  other  recognized  agency,  the 
Staats-Zeitung  will  gladly  permit  such  examination 
to  be  made. 


'■  The  Gr**t  German 
Daily." 

Eftablitked  1834 

Herman  RkMer, 
Publisker 

182  WiUum  Si. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  AModxtioa  of  Amor- 
fj^R^jieaui  Advertisers  haw  ex- 
juJU  omined  end  certified  to 
thooirceletioBof  tUspub- 
Ucetion.  The  figures  of  circuUtioB 
eoBteined  in  the  AssociedoB's  re¬ 
port  only  are  guarauiteed. 

Assodatioi  of  Aaeriai  Advertisers 

No.  2354  Whitehall  BMg.  I.  V.  City 


advertising  than  all 
other  German  news¬ 
papers  oi  New  York 
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THE  CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

has  the  Largest  Circulation  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
of  All  Morning  Newspapers — Daily  and  Sunday. 

There  have  been  so  many  conflicting  representations,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  of  the  morning  newspaper  situation  that  the  CHICAGO 
EXAMINER  determined  to  submit  to  the  public 

UNASSAILABLE  PROOFS. 

In  its  issue  of  July  31  it  published  the  first  installment  of  this  Proof  in 
a  list  of  over  400  principal  newspaper  stands  selected  at  random  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Each  stand  is  definitely  designated,  and  opposite  it  is  the 
number  of  copies  of  each  Chicago  morning  newspaper  purchased  by  the 
stand-owners  on  Tuesday,  July  29,  which  is  his  regular  daily  order. 

Here  is  the  Record  of  the  Stands: 

EXAMINER  -  48,608  Copies  Daily  (Sunday  not  included). 
Record-Herald  -  13,366 
Tribune  -  -  -  41,425 
Inter-Ocean  -  -  4,362 

The  location  of  each  stand  is  plainly  located,  and  the  EXAMINER  invites  all  interested 
parties  to  interview  the  stand-owners  and  to  check  and  recheck  the  count. 

These  stands  are  the  distributing  channels  of  all  Chicago  newspapers 
and  offer  Unimpeachable  Testimony  that  the  CHICAGO  EXAMINER  has 

More  paid  Circulation  in  the  City  of  Chicago  than  the 
Tribune,  and  Three  or  Four  Times  More  than  the 
Record- Herald. 

In  its  issue  of  August  2  a  second  installment  of  news-stands  and 
carriers  is  given  which  brings  the  total  thus  far  to 

EXAMINER  -  81,974  Copies  Daily  (Sunday  not  included). 
Record-Herald  -  31,152 
Tribune  -  -  -  76,019 

Inter-Ocean  -  -  7,650  . .  •“  “ 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

M.  D.  HUNTON,  Representative,  HEARST  BUILDING, 

■220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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MODEL  NEWSPAPER  MECHANICAL  PLANT  SJi  tSr  iTt.?'; 

- :r-  ^  capacity  of  24,000  thirty-two  page  papers 

Description  of  the  Hartford  Times  Equipment — Occupies  an  hour. 

Separate  Building,  But  Is  Directly  Connected  With  The  miSpulaSoi^f ®  thMe“  two  great 

Editorial  and  Business  Office — Press  Room  presses  by  the  Kohler  system  of  small 

IT  «  i  H  icrkfr  buttons  is  one  of  the  interesting 

IS  two  otones  m  neignt.  features  of  newspaper  printing,  starting 

The  unmistakable  superiority  of  the  situated  as  to  serve  all  parts  of  the  sSeer^*Each°Trs*s  harbutton^stations 
Hartford  Times  as  a  family  newspaper  room  easily  and  quickly,  t'roof  presses  TtadL  there  U  a  “safe" 

and  an  advertising  medium  over  many  and  other  incidental  machinery  in  the  g  J  ®  which  protects  every  pressman 
of  its  Connecticut  contemporaries  is  composing  room  are  of  the  most  mod-  the  sudZ^SrS^of";^^^ 

^MPOSINC  RIKIM  FArniTiR^  If  he  pushes  that  button  to 

of  the  late  Alfred  E.  B  ,  P.  r  u  r  i-  u  u  u  “safe”  he  literally  locks  the  press  so 

er,  in  keeping  its  mechanical  equipment  Some  idea  of  the  faciliUes  which  the  that  no  one  can  move  any  part  of  the 
J  a'  composing  room  attorOs  may  De  had  machine  until  that  particular  switch  has 

the  Washington  hand  press  upon  which  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Hartford  been  moved  to  “run”  position  A  five 
the  first  copies  were  printed  more  than  i  imes  averaged  twenty-four  and  a  quar-  horsepower  motor  starts  the  press  and 
seventy  years  a-o,  the  Times  has  in-  ter  pages  lor  every  publication  day  in  graduates  its  speed.  At  a  given  point 
stalled  improved  presses  as  manufactur-  iyi2.  it  has  no  bunday  edition,  it  is  the  load  is  automaticallv  shifted  to  a 
have  perfected  .hem  un.,1  no«  ..  propable  that  no  other  newspaper  in  ^Ig'hi^SoSeiwerSo?  ihkh  drivel 
operates  two  of  the  latest  and  best  the  country  averaged  so  many  pages  the  press  to  full  speed.  So  delicate  is 
octuple  Hoe  machines.  same  period.  the  mechanism  that  a  movement  of  an 

It  has  been  declared  by  those  quah-  ihe  stereotyping  room  is  on  the  same  eighth  of  an  inch  can  be  made  while 
fied  to  speak  from  expert  knowledge  floor  with  the  composing  room  and  sep-  nuttim?  on  blankets  or  nlates 
that  in  no  other  city  of  the  s.rc  of  ar«cd  tron.  it  b,  a  part, .ton,  a  wtd.  '“1"  Zor,”  sed  witS  .h?,  system  of 
Hartford  is  there  a  newspaper  so  ad-  sliding  door  coiinecUng  them.  Ihe  control  are  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
mirably  equipped  as  the  Times  for  make-up  department  of  the  composing  bad  on  the  motor  exceeds  a  certain 
doing  its  work  expeditiouslv  and  at  the  room  and  the  matrix-making  depart-  predetermined  point  the  power  is  auto- 
nnmmum  of  physical  effort.  Its  me-  ment  ol  th^e  stereotyping  room  are  so  matically  shut  off  and  the  press  comes 
chanical  building,  especially  erected  a  arranged  that  completed  forms  can  be  to  a  standstill  in  a  few  seconds  without 
few  years  ago  to  meet  the  present  and  pushed  on  the  caster-bearing  make-up  shock.  Aside  from  this  insurance 
future  needs  of  the  paper,  is  entirely  tables  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  against  accident,  the  electrical  manipu- 
separate  from  the  building  in  which  are  least  possible  expenditure  of  time — a  lation  gives  a  complete  control  over  its 
located  the  editorial,  news  and  busi-  consideration  ol  the  utmost  value  and  operation,  saving  electrical  energy,  re- 
ness  departments,  although  the  two  are  importance  during  the  rush  of  the  last  ducing  waste  of  white  paper  and  of  the 
so  connected  as  to  be  to  J1  intents  and  few  minutes  belore  getting  to  press.  printed  product,  dispensing  with  a 
purposes  a  single  structure.  1  he  stereotyping  room  is  paved  brakeman  and  increasing  the  product 

STRUCTURE  THREE  STORIES  HIGH.  throughout  With  thick  iron  flooring.  Its  per  hour.  It  protects  the  machinery 
It  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  equipment  are  etheient.  ihesc  against  jars  or  jerks, 

ground  floor  including  the  deep  and  airv  ^  of  four  steam  tables  Included  in  the  press  room  equip- 

basement  in  which  are  the  press  room  7*^  drying  the  matrices,  the  pressure  ment  is  an  electric  crane  which  carries 
an  immense  s^orSe  room  for  ^rryTs  furnished  by  compressed  air;  an  rolls  of  paper  to  any  part  of  it  for  load- 

in  stock  hundreds  of  tons  of  white  ‘^Proved  matrix  rolling  machine,  an  mg  upon  the  presses,  compressed  air 
news  print  paper;  the  boiler  room,  auxiliary  hot-air  rotary  dryer  for  rush  hoists  for  conveying  the  printed  papers 
where  steam  is^^generated  not  only  to  work  and  a  power  screw-driven  shaving  to  the  mailing  department,  and  com- 
furnish  heat  for  tL  entire  plant  in  win-  “"'form  the  height  pressed  air  elevator  for  the  transporta- 

ter,  but  also  for  power  for  tenants  in  tion  of  press  plates  to  and  from  the 

the  group  of  Times  buildings  the  year  two  casting  furnaces.  stereotyping  room  and  for  other  ma- 

round.  Here  is  also  located  the  com-  There  are  two  casting  furnaces,  one  . 

pressed  air  generator  which  furnishes  of  a  capacity  of  5,000  pounds  of  metal,  .  average  weight  of  white  papw 
the  motive  power  in  the  tube  service  the  other  of  4,000  pounds.  Each  is  j  printing  the  limes  is 

connecting  the  several  departments  of  fitted  with  the  pumping  system  of  fore-  pounds,  or  five  tons,  per  day. 

the  paper  and  for  the  elevators.  ing  the  molten  metal  into  the  plate  cast-  r-rkwiMfr-Tir-iTT  wiruiT  xirkTcc 

The  press  room  is  nractically  two  sto-  ing  boxes.  Ihe  central  feature  of  the  CONNECTICUT  NEWS  NOTES, 

ries  in  height,  but  without  the  inter-  room  is  the  Hoe  automatic  curved  stere-  .  (Special  Correspondence.) 

vening  second  floor.  It  is  located  on  otype  plate  finishing  and  cooling  ma-  Hams  Lindsay,  a  former  city  editor 
the  Grove  street  side  9!  the  building,  enme.  connected  with  the  New  Haven  Union, 

large  circular-topped  windows  furnish-  In  the  stereotyping  room  is  a  complete  resigned  and  gone  to  Troy  to  en- 

ing  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  afford-  reserve  set  of  maclunery  for  preparing  newspaper  work, 

ing  a  curious  public  the  opportunity  to  the  plates  for  the  press  should  the  auto-  _  ,  '  .  Barry,  of  the  Bridgeport 

see  the  two  great  presses  at  rest  or  in  matic  machine  go  wrong ;  also  a  com-  Telegram  s  city  staff,  has  been  appointed 
action.  bined  saw  table  and  trimmer  for  use  in  editor,  succeeding  Louis  J.  Reilly, 

HAS  LARGE  MAILING  ROOM.  preparing  casts  of  any  sort  for  the  who  goes  to  the  Standard  as  a  special 

On  the  floor  above  the  basement  is  forms,  a  flat  routing  machine,  improved  x'  He  formerly  was  city 

the  large  mailing  room,  with  every  fa-  Jigsaw  and  drilling  machine  and  an  ingot  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Registry  and 
cility  for  handling  in  the  quickest  and  casting  furnace.  ...  a  editor  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

easiest  manner  the  daily  circulation  of  Each  of  the  machines  has  its  indi-  ^ts^s.  . 

the  Times,  which  has  now  very  nearly  vidual  electric  motor.  Ventilation  of  the  Miss  Lleo  Arnold,  formery  special 

reached  the  24,000  mark.  Connected  room,  which  is  high  and  well  lighted,  is  Bridgeport  (Conn  )  Sun- 

with  the  mailing  room  is  a  large  fire-  obtained  by  means  of  a  forty-eight-inch  day  Post,  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
proof  vault,  in  which  are  stored  bound  exhaust  fan  with  a  capacity  to  clear  the  of  tl^  Bridgeport  and  Waterbury  Sun- 
files  of  the  1  imes  from  the  year  of  its  air  every  two  and  a  half  minutes.  day  HeraliL 

founding  in  1817  as  a  weekly  to  the  the  model  press  room.  Daniel  O  Donnell  has  resigned  as 

present  time.  Here,  too,  are  kept  bound  The  press  room  is  a  model  of  com-  sporting  editor  of  the  New  Haven 

volumes  of  the  files  of  other  Hartford  pleteness  in  equipment,  economy  of  (Conn.)  Union  to  accept  a  similar  po- 

papers  for  more  than  seventy-five  years  space  and  light  and  air.  It  is  seventy-  sition  with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Even- 

back.  On  the  top  floor  are  the  com-  five  feet  in  length,  twenty-five  feet  in  News. 

posing  room,  the  stereoptyping  room,  width  and  twenty-five  in  height.  In  it  "  7 

the  proof  room  and  the  art  department,  are  two  Hoe  octuple  presses — one  in-  Clergyman  Editor  Blew  in  Hi»  Fee. 

The  mechanical  building  is  as  nearly  stalled  a  few  years  ago  and  the  other  The  proximity  of  the  editorial  sane- 

fireproof  as  modern  building  methods  within  a  few  months  when  it  became  turn  of  the  Scranton  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  make  it,  being  of  brick,  stone,  steel,  evident  that  the  steadily  increasing  cir-  can  to  the  court  house  may  prove  a 
slate  and  concrete,  with  iron  safety  culation  of  the  Times  urgently  demand-  Gretna  Green  to  Pennsylvania  folk, 
doors  separating  its  connections  with  ed  additional  press  facilities  and  the  since  the  editorship  of  that  paper  was 
the  other  buildings.  Particular  atten-  necessity  to  guard  against  a  temporary  taken  over  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  ar-  breakdown  of  the  one  already  in  use.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell.  The  edi- 
rangements  and  all  toilets  are  furnished  The  room  has  a  cast  iron  corrugated  torial  rooms  are  directly  across  the 
in  tile  and  marble.  _  floor  with  ample  space  underneath  for  square  from  the  court  house,  and  when 

The  composing  room  is  admirably  any  necessary  shafting  and  the  electric  Frank  Falker  and  Miss  Mayme  Angle- 
arranged  in  its  distribution  of  equip-  wiring.  Each  press  is  driven  by  an  mier  obtained  a  license  to  wed  last  week 
ment.  One  one  side  is  the  battery  of  individual  electric  motor  of  eighty  the  marriage  clerk  directed  them  to  the 
twelve  linotype  machines  forming  a  horsepower.  nearest  clergyman.  Dr.  Odell  admitted 

double  row.  In  addition  to  these  are  Although  the  new  press  takes  up  floor  the  couple,  and  in  the  presence  of 

two  monotype  machines,  which  are  de-  space  of  eighteen  by  twenty-seven  feet,  Chauncey  Derby,  city  editor,  and  the 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  the  adver-  it  is  nevertheless  the  smallest  of  its  kind  society  editor  the  ceremony  was  per- 
tising  end.  The  casting  ann-iratus  for  ever  turned  out  by  the  Hoe  company,  formed.  The  ten-dollar  fee  of  the 
the  monotype  output  occupies  separate  being  built  especially  for  the  Times  and  bridegroom  to  the  editor  was  used  to 
quarters  near  by.  In  the  center  of  the  f9r  the  particular  place  which  it  occu-  buy  soft  drinks  for  the  members  of  the 
room  are  the  desks  of  the  news  copy  pies.  It  carries  sixty-four  printing  city  staff. 

man  and  the  advertisement  foreman,  to-  plates  and  turns  out  complete  copies  of  - 

gether  with  the  banks  for  the  galley  the  Times  at  the  rate  of  36,000  thirty-  The  Southwest  News  Co.  is  to  erect 
man,  and  close  by  is  the  desk  of  the  two  page  papers  an  hour.  a  four-story  reinforced  concrete  build- 

foreman  of  the  composine  room— all  so  The  older  press  is  of  the  straight  line  ing  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  cost  $65,000. 


$30,000.00 

will  buy  a  full  one-half  interest  in  daily 
newspaper  property  in  one  of  the  best  cities 
of  the  Middle  West.  This  property  is  do¬ 
ing  a  gross  business  of  over  $100,000  per 
annum,  and  earning  around  $16,000  per 
year  net. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Brokers  in  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Properties 


200  nFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


$7,000  First  Papent 

Buys  an  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  de¬ 
voted  to  special  scientific  subject.  Circula 
tion  world-wide.  Established  only  3  years, 
but  already  profitable,  clearing  approxi 
mately  $4,000  last  year.  Steadily  growing. 
Occupies  a  comparatively  new  field,  having 
great  possibilities.  Owner’s  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  is  personal,  in  nowise  connected  with 
the  business  itself.  Seldom  so  good  an  <>p 
purtunity  for  so  small  an  investment.  I’ricf. 
$12,000;  cash,  $7,000,  time  on  balance. 

American  Newspaper  Owners’  Exchange. 
Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


I  Metal  Economy 

i  WILDES’  REFINED  METALS 

•  PLUS 

:  oxoDio 

•  THE  METAL  FLUX  AND  PRESERVATIVE 


14  Dover  Street,  New  York 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manager 
66  and  62  Warrci  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 

TURNER’S, 7BULLETIN 

Highest  testimonials  have  been 
awarded 

C.  Godwin  Turner 


Efficiency  of  Press  Room,  Paper, 
Circulation  and  Delivery. 


THE  DATA  CIR.  AUDIT  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— New  Jersey  Daily  and  Weekly 

in  city  of  13,000;  now  profitable;  good 
chance  to  grow;  politics,  progressive. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms — Cash,  $1,500;  notes 
for  balance. 

American  Newspaper  Owners’  Exchange, 
Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

For  over  six  full  years  the  Sunday 
Post-Dispatch  has  led  all  St.  Louis 
newspapers  in  the  columns  of  business 
carried.  The  count,  July  20,  showed 
^3  columns  of  advertising  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  311,949. 
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PATENT  NOTICE 


LINOTYPE  vs.  INTERTYPE 

We  desire  to  announce  that  we  have  recently  instituted 
an  action  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  against  the  International  Typesetting 
Machine  Company  (manufacturers  of  the  Intertype)  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  United  States  Letters  Patent  to  O.  Mergenthaler,  No. 
614,229;  to  O.  Mergenthaler,  No.  614,230;  and  to  J.  R.  Rogers, 
Reissue  No.  13,489. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

{Continued  from  page  166.) 
to  Postmaster  General  Burleson’s  or¬ 
ders  reducing  parcel  post  rates  in  the 
first  and  second  zones  on  Aug.  15. 

“If  we  lose  more  than  7  cents  a 
pound  in  the  transportation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  profit  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  which  is  liable  to 
be  much  more  bulky  and  expensive?’’ 
he  argued. 

former  Postmaster  General  has 
transported  second  class  matter  by 
freight.  With  much  further  extension 
the  present  Postmaster  General  will  be 
transporting  freight  by  mail.  Unless  we 
stop  until  we  have  more  information, 
pretty  soon  the  people  will  go  to  the 
freight  office  to  get  their  mail  and  to  the 
post  office  to  get  their  freight.’’ 

Kdvvin  M.  Hood,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  a  State  Department  specialist. 
There  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  know 
about  foreign  questions  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
governments.  Second  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Adee,  of  the  State  Department,  is 
often  called  the  “walking  encyclopedia” 
of  the  department,  and  often  the  trouble 
borrowers  inquire  what  would  happen 
if  he  should  be  rendered  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

Well,  Mr.  Hood  could  take  his  place. 
He  knows  as  much  State  Department 
history,  is  every  whit  as  well  informed 
in  diplomacy,  and  has  possibly  even  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  view 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  entangle- 
jnents  than  Mr.  Adee.  That  is  because 
his  long  career  as  a  newspaper  man  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with  more 
people  and  given  him  a  wider  range  of 
information,  and,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  all  else,  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Hood  has 
been  familiarizing  himself  with  foreign 
work  for  a  Quarter  of  a  century. 

Richard  M.  Austin,  who  represents 
the  Second  Tennessee  District  in  Con¬ 
gress,  was  once  a  newspaper  man.  He 
ran  a  weekly  paper  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 


and  graduated  into  politics.  He  has 
been  United  States  Marshal,  a  clerk  to 
a  Congressman,  Consul  General  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  now  seems  to  be  anchored  for 
all  time  in  his  present  position. 

VN’ashington  can  boast  of  a  bunch  of 
transplanted  Des  Moines  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  made  good.  Quite  a 
number  of  years  ago  Robert  H.  Patchin 
drifted  into  Washington  and  secured  a 
small  reportorial  job  on  the  Times.  He 
grew  rapidly,  especially  in  salary,  and 
wrote  back  to  Des  Moines  for  other 
friends  to  “come  on  in,  the  water  is 
fine.”  And  so  they  came.  There  were 
Philip  H.  Patchin,  Oliver  P.  Newman, 
John  Snure,  Judson  C.  Welliver,  Jack- 
son  S.  Elliott  and  Charles  S.  Smith. 

All  went  to  work  on  the  Times  first 
and  last,  and  Welliver  and  Snure  are 
still  there,  though  both  have  branched 
out.  Welliver  is  a  magazine  writer  and 
a  farmer  and  Snure  is  displayed  in 
black  letters  in  most  of  the  Munsey 
papers.  Newman  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Elliott  is  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Bert  Patchin,  the  pioneer, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Charley  Smith  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  but  is 
now  the  circulation  manager  of  the 
News-Advertiser  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Phil  Patchin  ran  a  paper  in  China  for 
a  time,  was  at  one  time  the  Havana 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  now  looks  after  the  diplomatic 
field  in  Washington  for  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

A  party  of  Washington  newspaper 
men  will  be  the  guests  of  Captain  W.  R. 
Bontwell,  of  the  Virginia  Pilots’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  boat  trip  around  Chesapeake 
Bay  for  a  week,  leaving  Washington  on 
September  6.  Admiral  Isaac  Gregg,  of 
the  New  York  World,  will  be  in  com¬ 
mand.  Others  in  the  party:  M.  M.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Indianapolis  News;  Jesse  L.  Su- 
ter,  press  agent  Post-office  Department; 
Robert  M.  Ginter,  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 


Times;  11.  B.  Nesbitt,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Parker  R.  Anderson,  Greensboro,  (N. 
C.)  News;  Isaac  Gregg,  New  York 
World;  Frank  P.  Morse,  Washington 
Post;  John  F'lenner,  Muskogee  Demo¬ 
crat  ;  B.  A.  Maltingly,  Washington  Post ; 
Pete  Day.  Washington  Herald,  Jos.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Western  Union;  former  Congress¬ 
man  Ed.  G.  Taylor,  of  Ohio;  Geo.  W. 
Summers,  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  and  \\ .  F.  Keohan,  .New 
York  Tribune. 


EVER  HAD  THIS  EXPERIENCE? 

George  A.  Murphy,  the  versatile  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Middletown 
(O.)  Journal,  invites  attention  to  the 
accompanying  poem,  “What  She  Did 
to  It.”  He  said  that  it  evidently  came 
from  the  pen  of  some  man  who  has  a 
stenographer  in  whom  he  has  abundant 
confidence. 

WHAT  SHE  DID  TO  IT. 

Can  you  sympathize  with  the  Chicago  journal¬ 
ist  who  dictated  a  poem  to  his  typewriting  lady; 
and  had  this  handed  to  him? 

“In  the  church  th.e  bride  was  standing  on  her 
head.  The  orange  blooms  in  her  heart.  Ana 
in  her  spirit  are  a  dozen  sweet  perfumes. 
Down  the  aisle  the  groom  comes  walking,  on 
his  hands.  There  was  her  ring  in  his  earl 
The  organ  music  made  him  think.  His  soul 
must  sing  through  an  alley.  Sweet  with 
flowers,  the  band  is  on  the  march,  blowing 
bugles  with  their  noses!  They  inhale  the  scent, 
the  arch  and  the  flagstones  in  the  floor.  Echo 
forth  the  happy  day!  Then  the  groom  cuts 
off  her  head.  One  small  tress  to  wear  for 
aye.” 

AS  HE  DICTATED  IT. 

“In  the  church  the  bride  was  standing 
Or  her  head  the  orange  blooms; 

In  her  heart  and  in  her  spirit 
Are  a  dozen  sweet  perfumes; 

Down  the  aisle  the  groom  comes  walking 
On  his  hands  there  was  her  ring; 

In  his  ear,  the  organ  music  made  him  think 
His  soul  must  sing! 

Thru  an  alley,  sweet  with  flowers. 

The  band  is  on  the  march. 

Blowing  bugles!  With  their  noses 
They  inhale  the  scent!  The  arch 
And  the  flagstones  on  the  floor 
Echo  forth  the  happy  day. 

Then  the  groom  cuts,  off  her  head,  one 
Small  tress  to  wear  for  aye.” 

— Ryan’s  Never-Sleep  Gazette. 

R.  W.  Schoonmaker  has  suspcndec 
publication  of  the  Frankfort  (S,  D.) 
N  e  ws-Messenger. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Deerwood,  Minn. — H.  E.  Mussey,  of 
Thief  River,  will  soon  launch  the  Times, 
a  new  weekly. 

Coram,  Cal. — The  Booster  made  its 
first  appearance  last  week,  with  Harry 
B.  Wiese,  who  conducts  the  Kennett 
View,  as  proprietor. 

Rockhjrt,  Ind. — The  Progressive  News 
is  the  name  of  the  new  paper  issued 
this  week.  The  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Progressive  party.  C.  E. 
.\lshire,  formerly  of  Missouri,  is  the 
editor. 

Galveston,  Tex. — The  Journal,  a 
German  weekly,  made  its  appearance  re¬ 
cently,  under  the  editorship  of  Carl  Un¬ 
ger. 

Brandon,  la. — Brandon  is  to  have  a 
new  newspaper,  to  be  edited  by  H.  B. 
Lizer,  editor  of  the  LaPorte  Progress 
Review. 

Grimms,  Wis. — The  Gazette,  a  new 
weekly,  has  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Manitowoc  County. 

Harrisburg,  Ore. — The  Common¬ 
wealth  has  recently  been  launched  by 
Virgil  Massey. 

Women  Protest  Against  Fair  Poster. 

The  Oregon  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  is  up  in  arms  against  the 
Portola  poster  that  is  being  sent  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  country  to  advertise  the 
festival  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
October.  Mrs.  Ada  Wallace  Unruh, 
State  president,  contends  that  a  poster 
depicting  a  woman  with  the  legs  partly 
bare  in  a  dancing  posture,  is  an  insult 
to  womanhood,  and  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  represent  any  festivity  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Editor  End*  Life  by  Hanging. 

L.  W.  Goen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Independence  (la.)  Conservative, 
committed  suicide  last  week  by  hanging 
himself  in  the  basement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Ill  health  is  attributed  as 
the  cause  of  his  act.  Mr.  Goen  was  six¬ 
ty  years  old  and  had  resided  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  most  of  his  life.  He  published 
the  Conservative  for  over  thirty  years. 
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It  is  read  every  day 
greater  number  of  people  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  west  of  New 
York  City — advertisers  who  con¬ 
centrate  in  the 


Chicago  Evening 
American 

Get  the  best  results. 


THE 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 


The  Circulation  of 

THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN 

IS  OVER 

400,000 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

TBE  URCESI  n  NEW  ENGLAND 


Detroit  Satarday  Night 

if  fii  eriablisked  ifdor  in  the  newspaper  liie  oi 
Detroit  and  Michipan.  Its  inlluence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  ol  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  inlluence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  oi,  and  the  advertisers  in,  DETROIT 
SATURDAT  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  ol 
personal  protit. 

Foreifn  Advertisinf  Representatives 

F.  S.  KELLY  &  CO.  GEO.  B.  ALCORN 
1216  Feoplea  Gas  Bldt.  Trilmae  MHc 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


THE  HERALD 

HAS  THE 

LARGEST  MORNING  CIR¬ 
CULATION 

IN 

WASHINGTON 


JOHN  W.  HUNTER,  Publisher. 

Kepresentati  vea : 

J.  C  WILBEKUING,  A.  R.  KEATOR, 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  15  Hartford  Bldg., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

UOS  AINQEUES 

BXAiVlirNBR 

to  C«VM-  th*  OREAT  SOUTHWEST 

120,000 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 

Re-organization  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Ad  Club  went  through  with  a 
bang  at  the  meeting  of  the  organization 
last  week.  T.  H.  Shore  was  elected 
president  over  the  caucus  candidate, 
Hugh  Strong,  by  an  unexpected  vote. 
The  new'  president  was  given  an  ovation 
when  the  result  was  announced.  Austin 
W.  Cordby  was  elected  vice-president 
and  Ray  M.  Logsdon  was  chosen  sec¬ 
retary.  The  report  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  re-organization  was  adopted 
practically  without  change.  Wesley 
Knorpp  who  chosen  new  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  and  I.  G.  Lewis, 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee.  James  Aubrey  was  chosen  on  the 
education  committee. 


Silk  shirts  shone  resplendent  last 
week  on  the  manly  forms  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  of  the  Walbrook  Athletic 
Club  at  the  reception  to  the  publicity 
men  by  the  athletes  at  the  Walbrook 
Athletic  Club.  Before  this  came  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  the  alleged  purpose  of  the 
gathering.  W.  E.  Lowes,  member  alike 
of  the  advertising  and  of  the  athletic 
club,  began  proceedings  and  introduced 
President  J.  M.  Berry,  of  the  Walbrook 
club,  and  then  President  E.  J.  Shay,  of 
the  advertising  club.  President  Shay 
said  that  definite  plans  for  permanent 
headquarters  would  be  completed  soon 
and  outlined  the  immediate  necessary 
action  to  prepare  for  establishing  the 
headquarters. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Ad  Club  has  start¬ 
ed  its  educational  work  with  a  lantern 
slide  lecture  on  “Co-operation  of  the 
Dealer  With  the  Manufacturer.”  pre¬ 
pared  by  W.  P.  Werhein.  The  lecture, 
which  told  of  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation  conducted  by  the  show 
committee,  proved  highly  interestine  and 
of  direct  value  to  the  members.  Fruit¬ 
ful  discussion  of  the  subject  followed 
the  lecture. 


The  inefficiency  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Advertising  Club’s  meetings  in  advanc¬ 
ing  material  benefits  to  its  members  was 
conclusively  proven  last  week,  when  a 
jury  of  six  members  sustained  such  a 
charge,  following  a  mock  trial  in  the 
club’s  quarters.  S.  M.  I.evy  presided  as 
chief  justice  and  C.  F.  Fisher,  associate 
justice.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was 
Frank  P.  Morse;  the  bailiff,  L.  A. 
Downey;  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  Ernest  S.  Jaros  and  James  E..  Mc¬ 
Kinney.  and  the  attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fense.  Charles  S.  Andrews  and  George 
W.  Gillette.  A  pronosal  to  co-operate 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  pro¬ 
viding  publicitv  for  a  campaign  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Columbus  products  was  tenta¬ 
tively  made  at  the  meeting. 

Advertising  from  a  woman’s  view¬ 
point  was  the  feature  of  the  annual  mid¬ 
summer  ladies’  meeting  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Citv  Advertising  Club  last  week 
at  Fair  Park.  Following  the  business 
session  a  general  round-table  discus- 
■sion  of  advertising  was  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  session.  A  wide  range 
of  advertising  topics  was  covered,  the 
women  giving  free  expression  as  to 
their  opinions  and  theories  concerning 
advertising.  From  the  standpoint  of  real 
practical  ideas  and  suggestions  for  the 
advertising  manager,  the  meeting  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  the 
advertising  club  has  ever  held. 

Human  interest  in  advertising  brings 
the  best  results,  just  as  a  human  inter¬ 
est  story  in  a  newspaper  attracts  the 
most  reader.s,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  H.  M.  Harwood,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  Iowa,  in  address  before 
the  monthly  meetine  of  the  Des  Moines 
.Admen’s  Club,  held  last  week  at  the 
Waveland  Golf  Club.  Mr.  Harwood 
quoted  some  of  the  most  successful  ads 
ever  written  to  prove  his  contentions. 
Nearly  the  entire  membership  of  the 
club  and  their  wives  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  An  elaborate  banquet  wai 
served  during  the  evening. 


To  Spot-Light  Metropolitan  Markets. 

To  educate  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  mail  order  houses  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets,  George 
M.  Burbach,  manager  of  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Munsey  newspapers,  has 
asked  advertising  agencies  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  campaign  of  education  to¬ 
ward  this  end.  It  is  Mr.  Burbach’s  in¬ 
tention  to  give  the  project  some  free 
space,  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
equaling  seventy-five  lines,  double  col¬ 
umn,  in  the  New  York  Press,  Balti¬ 
more  News,  Philadelphia  Times  and 
Washington  Times.  The  copy  will  be 
dressed  up  with  a  .sqitable  heading,  will 
be  impersonal  and  signed  by  the  agen¬ 
cies. 


Progress  at  Richmond,  Mich. 

Henry  F.  Harris,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Mich.)  Review,  cele¬ 
brated  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year 
of  his  ownership  of  that  paper  by  print¬ 
ing  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  tell¬ 
ing  what  improvements  had  been  made 
in  the  Review  during  that  period. 
Amoi^  those  were  enumerated  the 
adoption  of  home  print,  the  addition  of 
many  columns  of  local  reading  matter, 
the  installation  of  two  new  presses  and 
an  electric  motor.  During  these  three 
years  the  business  of  the  paper  had 
doiAled.  This  is  a  good  record  and  one 
of  which  Mr.  Harris  may  well  be  proud. 

Plain  Dealer  Treats  Its  Newsies. 

Two  thousand  carriers  and  newsboys 
of  Cleveland.  O..  had  a  busy  day  on 
Aug.  5,  availing  themselves  of  the  out¬ 
ing  provided  for  them  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  at  Cedar  Point.  About 
1,800  of  the  youthful  distributors  were 
taken  to  the  resort  on  the  steamer  East- 
land  at  8 .30  in  the  morning,  to  be 
joined  at  Cedar  Point  by  over  another 
200  who  had  come  there  also  as  guests 
of  the  Plain  Dealer.  Races  and  games 
added  interest  to  the  regular  program, 
the  high  mark  of  which,  according  to 
the  boys  themselves,  was  a  dinner  as 
had  never  been  cooked  before. 


New  Toledo  Advertising  Agency. 

The  H.  H.  Stalker  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo.  O.,  is  a  new  agency 
launched  by  Herbert  H.  Stalker,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Miller 
•Advertising  Company,  of  that  city.  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Beatty  will  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  new  concern.  Mr.  Stalker 
has  been  active  in  the  Western  adver¬ 
tising  field  and  prominent  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  club  movement.  At  the  nresent 
time  he  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  .Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  and  also 
secretary  of  the  Toledo  Rotary  Club. 

Publications  Issued  in  Kansas. 

Kansas  has  7P8  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals.  according  to  the  list  issued 
last  week  bv  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  The  list  is  corrected  up  to  Jan- 
uarv  1,  1913.  Sixty-nine  dailies  are 
published  in  the  State;  603  weeklies,  one 
tri-weekly,  twenty  semi-weeklies;  one 
is  issued  every  three  weeks  and  the  rest 
are  issued  at  longer  stated  periovls.  In 
the  file  room  of  the  society,  at  Topeka, 
are  25.957  bound  volumes  of  Kansas 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Thev  come 
from  all  the  105  counties  of  Kansas 
and  record  the  history  of  all  the  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods. 


The  Seattle  Times 

STILL  MAKING  HISTORY 

During  1912  the  Times  printed  over  11,- 
000,000  agate  lines  of  total  space,  which  was 
3,284,000  lines  more  than  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor.  Gain  over  1911  was  504,000  lines. 

The  foreign  business  amounted  to  1,018,- 
000  linei.  Gain  in  foreign  business  was 
238,000  agate  lines  over  191L 

In  December,  1912,  the  Times  led  nearest 
competitor — 288,000  lines  of  local  and  12,600 
lines  of  foreign  advertising. 

Present  average  circulation:  Daily,  87, 
000;  Sunday,  87,000. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Proprietor 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
of  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


Foreign  Advertising  Repreeentativet 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


We  mean  just  what  we  say  when 
offering  you  space  in 

The  News  League  Papers 

on  a  GUARANTEED  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION  BASIS— 30,000  -for 
The  Dayton  News  and  11,000  for  the 
Springfield  News.  Combination  Rate 
6  cents  per  line.  Know  what  you  are 
buying. 

NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO 

Home  Office,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York — La  Coste  &  Maxwell.  Monolith 
Bldg. 

Chicago — John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


Some  day  all  reputable  news¬ 
papers  will  adopt  the  GLOBE 
policy  of  quoting  only  NET 
CASH  SALES,  averaged  for 
the  ENTIRE  YEAR.  On  this 
basis,  when  you  ask  for  the 
“best  buy”  in  the  high  class 
evening  field  you  will  find 


Powers’  Base  Ball  Team  Victorious. 

The  Powers  Engraving  Co.’s  baseball 
team  defeated  the  nine  of  H.  B.  Claflin 
by  the  score  of  eleven  to  six  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  last  week.  Last  year  Powers’ 
nine  won  the  championship  of  the 
Publishers’  and  also  the  Photo  Engra¬ 
vers’  League,  and  judging  from  the 
form  they  have  displayed  so  far  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  for  them 
to  hold  it  down.  Keller,  who  twirled 
the  team  to  many  victories  last  year,  is 
still  performing  in  his  usual  reliable 
manner. 


The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Reporter  has 
suspended  after  a  twenty-three-yeif 
continuous  record  in  the  field. 


In  New  York  it*s 


THE  DAILY  ADVOCATE 

*  Mpy?  Stamford,  Connecticut.  ®  py* 

Advertising  in  the  Advocate  is  advertis¬ 
ing  that  gets  into  prosperous  homes.  Cir¬ 
culation  5,000. 

New  York  Repreaentatire, 
O’FLAHUTT'a  New  YoBK  SolVBBAN  LiST, 
.160  Nassau  Sl  New  York  Qty. 
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Topeka 

Daily  Capital 

LKADS  IN  TOPEKA  AND  KANSAS 

Average  Net  Daily  Total  Circulation 
in  July.  1913  •  -  -  3^.303 

Net  Average  in  Topeka 

in  July,  1913  3.491 

It  guarantees  advertisers  a  larger  local 
circulation  than  any  other  Topeka  newspa¬ 
per,  and  a  larger  Kansas  circulation  than 
any  other  Kansas  daily. 

Only  l-day-a-w*»k  paptr  tn  Knntas. 


TOPEKA,  KAN.  PublUher 


W.  T.  Laing,  Fiahron  Bldg.,  New  York 

J.  C.  Feeley,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Guarantee  to 
Advertisers! 

HARTFORn.  CONN. 

Guarant*€B  SO  p*r  emnt.  morm 
net  ctuh  paid  circulation  than 
that  of  any  other  Hartford  paper. 

An  analysis  of  circulation  will 
be  sent  to  anyone  upon  request. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Raprascnlatives 
New  York,  229  Fiillt  Avo.  Chicags,  Lyttsa  BUg. 


The  Catholic  Tribune,  the  Katholischer 
Westen,  and  the  Luxemburger  Gazette  cir¬ 
culate  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Washington 
and  Oregon — the  richest  and  most  prosper¬ 
ous  agricultural  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

Religious  affiliation  tends  to  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  organization  in  their  respective 
localities  which  works  for  the  betterment 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  and 
development.  Our  readers  are  a  substantial 
class,  loyal  to  their  Church  and  to  the 
Church  paper,  and  patronize  its  columns. 

If  you  have  an  article  of  quality,  don’t 
forget  that  these  people  are  buyers  of  all 
the  usual  commodities  and  luxuries,  and  it 
it  a  good  plan  for  you  to  appeal  to  them 
through  the  paper  of  their  choice. 

li'e  are  looking  for  odverlising  represen- 
tnli-  es  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
NICHOLAS  CONNER,  .  Editor-m-Ckief 
Dulwtiia*,  Iowa 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS 

iPittaburg  Biapalrti 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

Wallace  G.  Bbooeb,  Hoiacb  M.  Fobd, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  People’s  Gu  Bldg., 

New  York  Chiesgo 

H.  C.  Rook, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

2ND  U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

Six  Monthe'  Average  Cireaiation. 

The  New  Orleans  Item .  48.B28 

The  Daily  States  .  80,601 

Times  Democrat .  22,K23 

Picayune  .  21,140 

the  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY, 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Jobn  Golobie,  editor  of  the  Guthrie 
(Okla)  State  Register,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cimarron  Valley  Fair 
Association. 


THE  HAPPY  REPORTER 


Gets  Beet  in  the  Land  for  Nothing 
While  Plain  Citizen  Must  Spend  Hia 
Coin — Just  How  It  Works  Is 
Ezplained  Here. 

Ry  B.  II.  Carkoi.1.,  Jk., 

Of  The  Houston  Chronicle. 

Has  the  reporter  a  right  to  attend  a  public 
imusement  such  as  a  ball  game  or  theater,'  free, 
where  another  man  would  have  to  pay,  or  has 
he  any  kind  of  right  another  man  would  not 
have?  Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  McNeil  Weeks. 

Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

This  illuminating  query  opens  up 
the  whole  fruitful  field  of  the  rights  of 
reporters  and  it  is  the  kind  of  conun¬ 
drum  that  ought  to  be  answered. 

Categorically,  then,  no;  a  reporter  has 
no  right  to  attend  a  public  amusement 
such  as  a  ball  game,  theater,  banquet, 
church  wedding,  baptizing  a  baby,  con¬ 
flagration,  dog  fight  or  election  rally 
free  where  another  man  would  have  to 
pay. 

No  reporter  should  attend  any  of 
these  things  free,  but  should  insist  on  a 
handsome  remuneration  for  his  services 
in  attending,  and  those  reporters  who  do 
habitually  attend  any  of  these  forms  of 
enjoyment  have  to  be  paid  for  so  doing. 

A  real  nifty  reporter  can  not  be  be¬ 
guiled  to  attend  a  ball  game  as  played 
by  a  Texas  League  team  by  any  such 
chaff  as  a  free  pass,  evtjn  if  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  free  pop  and  peanuts,  and 
even  an  annual  pass  to  the  movies  would 
not  give  a  thrill  to  the  blase  heart  of  a 
seasoned  reporter. 

NO  SUCH  ANIMAL  IS  KNOWN. 

The  reporter  knows  that  there  ain’t 
110  such  animal  as  a  free  pass.  The 
newspapers,  through  some  unexplained 
mental  obsession,  choose  to  spent  about 
Steen  million  dollars  a  year  in  pink 
sheets  to  exploit  the  physical  prowess  of 
various  hired  athletes,  and  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  ball  parks  who  want  their  twirl- 
ers  and  hurlers  and  base  pilferers  and 
stick  artists  to  be  duly  noticed  and  to 
have  their  dreary  views  on  matters  and 
things  detailed  through  the  columns  of 
a  long  suffering  press  and  unloaded  on 
a  still  longer  suffering  public;  as  said, 
the  managers  of  the  ball  parks  and  the 
teams  pay  the  newspapers  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  mostly  in  the  shape  of  passes, 
which  only  the  gladsome  cub  reporter 
hails  as  almost  the  equivalent  of  cash. 

The  real  name  of  a  pass,  Mr.  Weeks, 
is  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  it  is  usually  a 
very  small  quid  for  a  very  large  quo. 
and  is  about  as  valuable  as  a  quid  of 
Navy  chewing  tobacco. 

Passes,  as  known  in  newspaper  offices, 
are  a  kind  of  paper  currency  issued  on 
a  large  gold  reserve  of  publicity. 

As  for  theater  passes,  the  passes  for 
the  good  shows  are  usually  omitted  by 
the  management,  which  suspends  the 
free  list  when  anything  worth  while  is 
on  hand,  or  thev  arc  utilized  hv  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  and  the  business  office  of  a 
newspaper,  and  theater  passes  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  average  reporter  are  those 
that  entitle  him  to  see  F.liza  skipping 
across  the  papier  niachc  ice  pursued  by 
a  large  flock  of  bloodhounds  in  the  thril¬ 
ling  drama  known  as  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  or  the  “Bull  Whip  of  Simon  Le- 
gree.” 

TRAMPLES  CONSCIENCE  IN  RETURN. 

All  the  return  that  he  is  expected  to 
make  for  this  privilege  is  to  prostitute 
his  inteiligence,  trample  on  his  con- 
'ciencp  and  slug  his  iinaeinatinn  to  slcen 
in  order  that  he  may  windjam  a  hunch 
of  hanifais  and  praise  them  as  actors. 

Kind  philanthronists  ought  to  waylay 
every  reporter  at  the  bloodv  angle  where 
the  (lark  allev  intersects  the  great  white 
way  and  club  him  over  the  head  with 
lead  pipe  and  take  away  the  pernicious 
passes  that  make  a  privileged  class  of 
the  reporters.  A  dime  should  then  he 
slipped  into  the  ieans  of  the  recumbent 
form  and  the  philanthropist  should  pass 
on. 

•Also  you  ask,  Mr.  J.  McNeil  Weeks,  if 
tlie  reporter  has  "any  other  kind  of  right 


another  man  would  not  have.”  To  this 
the  answer  is  yes.  Practically  all  the 
rights  he  has  are  rights  that  no  other 
man  would  have — as  a  gracious  gift. 

When  you  go  to  a  banquet,  Mr.  Weeks, 
if  you  will  observe  there  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  some  melancholy  man  there,  sitting 
with  his  head  propped  in  his  hands  and 
smiling  sadly  at  the  floods  of  oratory 
that  conclude  every  banquet  and  inex¬ 
orably  wasli  out  the  recollection  of  any 
toothsome  tid-bit  that  by  mistake  got  on 
the  bill  of  fare. 

That  hollow-eyed  dyspeptic  is  a  re¬ 
porter, 

WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE  FOR  HIM. 

Once  he  had  a  digestion  that  would 
put  a  camel  to  shame,  but  now  all  that 
he  cares  for  is  a  little  touch  of  pepsin, 
a  little  yellow  condition  powders  and 
some  good  sterilized  bran.  Caviar  is  a 
mockery  to  him  and  ilie  clammy  and 
moribund  fowls  that  are  served  on  toast 
at  banquets  trussed  up  between  a  mush¬ 
room  and  a  thimbleful  of  buckshot  col¬ 
ored  with  Paris  green  and  masquerading 
as  French  peas  only  evoke  a  groan.  He 
did  not  pay  $3  a  plate  as  did  his  fellow 
sufferers.  He  would  not  give  $3  for  all 
the  banquets  that  will  be  served  this  side 
of  the  crack  of  doom.  He  came  in  on  a 
pass  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  there 
in  an  agony  of  gastronomic  revolt  and 
listen  to  dull  witticisms,  banal  platitudes 
and  frowsy  anecdotes  until  such  time  as 
he  can  escape  and  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  over  his  typewriter  evoking  a 
glowing  description  of  the  happy  ban¬ 
queters  and  retailing  the  choice  things 
the  after-dinner  speakers  said,  furbish¬ 
ing  the  dull  metal  of  their  utterances  un¬ 
til  it  shines,  astonishing  the  speakers 
themselves  when  they  note  in  the  paper 
the  next  day  what  clever  things  they 
said. 

SCAPEGOATS  OF  PROFESSION. 

The  list  of  a  reporter’s  rights  is  a 
mere  bag  o’  shells  as  compared  with  the 
recital  of  his  wrongs,  but  in  that  list  of 
rights  must  he  incluoed  the  privileges 
of  furnishing  repartee  to  orators,  gram¬ 
mar  and  adjectives  to  politicians  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  prominent  citizens  who  wish  to 
be  interviewed. 

Reporters  are  not  entitled  to  human, 
but  only  to  humane  treatment.  They 
represent  a  class  of  unorganized  labor 
and  are  the  general  scapegoats  of  the 
newspaper  profession.  They  are  not 
numbered  with  the  list  of  guests  at  the 
functions  they  attend  free,  but  get 
lumped  info  the  general  mention  as 
“representatives  of  the  press.” 

If  any  gay  and  festive  reporter  has 
been  presuming  on  his  rights  as  a  pass 
toter  he  should  he  dealt  with  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  extent  of  the  outraged  proprie¬ 
ties.  Scalp  him  and  send  the  scalp  to 
this  office  preserved  in  alcohol.  The 
scalp  will  be  nailed  to  the  wall  and  the 
alcohol,  if  it  is  wood  alcohol,  which  is 
not  the  kind  preferred,  will  be  used  to 
clean  the  windows  with. 

P.  S.  If  there  is  anything  in  this 
answer  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
it  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  your  query 
was  carelessly  given  to  a  reporter  to  he 
answered. 

East  Tennessee  Press  Meeting. 

The  b'ast  Tennessee  Press  .Association 
meeting  at  Chattanooga  last  week  elect¬ 
ed  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
choosing  the  following;  President,  J.  B. 

Hedge,  editor,  Athenian,  Athens;  vice- 
president.  H.  O.  Eckles.  editor.  Sevier 
Countv  Republican,  Sevierville:  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  M.  Hary.  (?ditor.  Sun.  Morris¬ 
town.  Preceding  this  order  of  business, 
several  interesting  discussions  of  trade 
topics  were  had,  after  which  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  of  sections  of  the  city  was 
enjoyed. _ 

A  BARGAin  SPAd  BUY - 

Th€  Detroit  News  and  News  Tribune 

(W3BX.DAT  COMBINATION) 

1  on  nACI  paid  CIRCULATION  1  Cgs 

•  Present  rets  on  10,000  Line»—  • 


THE  PrnSBURG 
PRESS 

H. .  me  Largest 

Dally  aiMl  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  MetropoBtaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


A  Steadily  increasing 
business — without  the 
aid  of  special  editions 
—is  the  answer  as  to 
why 

THE  EVENING  MAIL’S 

policy  of  accepting 
only  clean  advertise¬ 
ments  is  a  winning 
one. 

203  Broadway  -  New  York 


Seven  Months 

In  seven  months  of  1913 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
published  5.313.630  lines,  a  gain 
of  314,920  lines  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in 
1912. 

The  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  regular  purchasers  of 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
represent  the  greatest  buying 
power  in  the  world. 


What !  Snoodles  A^ain  I 

Without  exception, 
“Snoodle’s  Diary,’ 
by  Hungerford,  is 
one  of  the  best 
daily  comics  ev^r 
put  out.  It  gets 
the  laugh  and  is 
looked  for  with  interest  in  every 
issue.  Well  executed,  clever,  dally 
comics.  Samples  on  request. 
Address 

The  Post,  Pittsbar^h,  Pa. 

EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  General  MaDager.  | 


THE  PEORIA 
JOURNAL 

is  the  only  newspaper  in  Peoria  which  opens 
its  books  to  the  A.  A.  A. 

NET  PAiD®^^  Circulation. 

H.  M.  PINDELL,  Proprietor. 
CHARLES  H.  EDDY^^R^resentative. 


1  Madison  Aveaae, 


YORK. 


HERE’S  A  GOOD  BUY - 

THE  READING  NEWS 

A  metropolitan  morning  newspaper.  Cir¬ 
culation,  10,000  and  groaring.  Far  rataa, 
see  J.  P.  McKinaey,  BS4  Fifth  Ave,,  New 
York;  ItB  So.  Michigan  Ava.,  Cbieaga. 
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The  Men  Who  Are  Making  The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader  A  Bigger  and  Better  Newspaper. 


1  '  ' 


Rack  Row,  Reading  from  Left  to  Right:  John  D.  Williams,  Chief  Accountant;  Charles  Fritz,  Foreman  Ad  Setting  Depart¬ 
ment;  A.  L.  Jones,  Foreman  Job  Department;  las.  A.  Crawley,  Superintendent  Collection  Department;  William  B.  Cleary, 
Superintendent  Plymouth  Department;  C.  Hugh  Acheson,  Lanotyiie  Machinist;  Bert  Evans,  Foreman  Stereotype  Department; 
A.  E.  Neuer,  Foreman  Press  Department.  Front  Row,  Reading  from  Left  to  Right:  Peter  A.  Golden,  Circulation  Manager; 
H.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent  Composing  Room;  F.  C.  Kirkendall,  President  and  Editor;  Ernest  G.  Smith,  General  Manager; 
John  A.  Burke,  Advertising  Manager;  Will  F.  Maguire,  City  Editor;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  White,  Editor  Woman’s  Page. 


MOVES  INTO  NEW  HOME 

Wilkea-B  •rre  Timea-Leader  Now  Is¬ 
sues  from  Modem  Newspaper  Home 
— Building  Occupied  Is  Planned  for 
Purpose  It  Serwes — How  Two 
Struggling  Sheets  Became  a  Publi¬ 
cation  Really  Worth  While. 
Wilkes-Barre’s  Times-Leader,  com¬ 
posed  to-day  of  the  Leader,  as  reor¬ 
ganized  in  lihl.'i,  and  the  Times,  merged 
with  it  in  l!>o8,  may  well  he  considered 
one  of  the  recent  newspaper  successes 
in  which  hard  work  and  perseverance 
have  been  the  main  ingredients.  In 
1!H17  the  Leader  had  a  circulation  of 
and  that  of  the  Times  was  6,220; 
to-day  the  Times-Leader  has  a  net  cir¬ 
culation  of  19,161  in  daily  average. 
From  a  i^ermanent  staff  of  thirty-eight 
employes  in  June,  190-5,  and  a  pay  roll 
of  $2,718,  the  newspaper  has  grown 
until  now  it  employs  seventy-eight 
adults,  who  in  June  of  this  year  were 
paid  $5,795,  not  including  over  fifty  cor¬ 


THE  “DAYLIGHT"  COMPOSING  ROOM  IN  THE  TIMES-LEADER’S  NEW  HOME. 


respondents  and  a  carrier  personnel  of 
200.  • 

“The  Paper  with  a  Policy,"  as  the 
Times-Leader  has  become  to  be  known 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity,  recently 
found  its  old  quarters  at  35  West  Mar¬ 
ket  street  out  of  harmony  with  progres¬ 
sive  tendencies.  In  January  of  this  year  it 
was,  therefore,  decided  to  find  a  better 
home,  and  with  this  in  view  the  best 
available  site  was  acquired,  at  44,  46  and 
48  West  Market  street.  Upon  this  has 
l)een  erected  a  newspaper  plant  that  is 
modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  entire  building  being  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  Times-Leader,  The 
building  has  a  ground  plan  of  40x120, 
has  three  stories,  and  gives  a  maximum 
of  comfor*  and  usefulness  by  virtue  of 


having  been  planned  for  its  purpose  by 
men  fully  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
modern  newspaper  production.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  structure  is  a  day¬ 
light  composing  room,  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  the  best  ventilation,  causes 
a  great  saving  in  lighting  bills. 

Rooms  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
have  'been  laid  out  with  the  same  fore¬ 
sight,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
to  secure  the  greatest  comfort  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  most  effective  sanitation. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  tbe  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
paper,  chief  among  them  being  a  new 
Hoe  sextuple  with  Kohler  starting  de¬ 
vice.  The  stereotype  room  has  been 
rendered  up-to-date  by  Hote  plate-fin¬ 
ishing  mat^ine  and  other  accessories. 


The  new  'building  is  owned  by  Fred 
C.  Kirkendall,  and  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Leader  Publishing  Co.,  respectively. 

The  Times-Leader  has  since  its  reor¬ 
ganization  in  1908  pursued  an  independ¬ 
ent  course  in  politics,  and  deals  in  net 
circulation,  as  certificates  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  C.  G.  Turner  show.  It  is  a  six- 
day  afternoon  paper,  with  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  pages,  or  a  yearly  average 
of  eighteen  and  one-half  pages  per  is¬ 
sue.  Three  editions  are  made  daily,  at 
2 :20,  3  ;20  and  4,  the  last  being  the  reg¬ 
ular  home  edition.  The  population  that 
may  be  reached  by  the  Times-Leader 
numbers  130,000  within  a  five-mile  ra¬ 
dius,  200,000  within  nine  miles  and 
500,000  within  the  twenty-mile  circle. 
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ad  field  personals. 


William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man- 
a;.er  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
startid  a  series  of  “Advertising  Talks” 
in  the  Tribune  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
the  I  hOO  ad  talks  he  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  from  which  he  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  The  “talks”  appear 
every  other  day,  but  will  not  be  syndi¬ 
cated  as  previously. 


J.  W.  Ferguson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Tribunal,  the  new  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  will  guarantee  advertisements. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  for  some  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Heraid. 


A.  H.  Ludwig,  of  Paul  Block,  Inc., 
Chicago  office,  has  joined  the  Knill- 
Chamberlain,  Inc.,  organization.  Mr. 
Ludwig  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  advertising  field  in  Chicago  for  the 
past  ten  years,  having  formerly  been 
connected  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  and  later  with  Paul 
Block. 


Fred  Rose  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the  Tablet, 
Brooklyn,  succeeding  F'rank  M.  O’Con¬ 
nor. 


Wiley  W.  Thomas,  for  the  past  year 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  has  become 
manager  of  Hanger’s,  Knoxville. 


George  Cummings,  Sacramento  ad¬ 
man,  delivered  an  address  last  Sunday 
in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  city  on  “Why  a  Church  Should 
.\dvertise.”  He  told  of  the  filled  pews 
that  resulted  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton  from  business-like  advertising  on 
the  part  of  the  various  churches. 


Bowden  Caldwell,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Louisville,  has  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item.  His  brother, 
Morton  Caldwell,  is  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  that  paper. 


L.  J.  Abrams,  formerly  space  buyer 
for  the  Chas.  Fuller  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
now  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 


Carlton  E.  Williams,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Chronicle,  is  now  associated  with  his 
father,  Fred  C.  Williams,  advertising 
agency.  New  York. 


J.  A.  Behringer,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Call,  points 
with  pride  to  the  increased  volume  of 
business  in  his  publication.  “If  one  may 
judge  his  business  by  the  increase  in 
business  we  show,  times  are  certainly 
good,”  said  Mr.  Behringer. 


Elon  G.  Pratt,  for  some  time  New 
England  representative  of  the  Butterick 
Trio,  will  join  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  at  its  New  York  office.  Sept.  1. 


NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Bi  KF.XLO,  N.  Y. — Miller’s  Publicity 
Service;  capital  stock,  $20,000;  general 
advertising  and  printing  business.  In¬ 
corporators;  William  N.  Schumer,  John 
E.  Barry  and  John  G.  Herb. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Universal  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. ;  capital,  $1,500.  Incorporated 
by  Raymond  Close,  Charles  1.  Madden 
and  C.  Moeller. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Jos.  A.  Richards 
&  Staff;  advertising;  capital,  $10,000. 
Incorporators:  Milton  Towne,  Robert 
J.  Holmes,  Eliza  Banta  and  others. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Motor  Register 
general  advertising;  capital  stock. 
Incorporators:  Trevor  B. 

Pfatt.  Carl  A.  Huber  and  Charles  F. 
Mosher. 

,  Angeles,  Cal. — Peerless  Adver- 
hsnyr  Co.;  capital,  $50,000.  Directors: 
B.  F.  Taylor  and  J.  E.  Halden, 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS  WIN. 


Court  Ditmicaea  Demurrer  to  Com¬ 
plaint  for  Ad  Money  Due. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Bartow  S. 
Weeks  has  dismissed  the  demurrer  in¬ 
terposed  by  Otto  Singer,  Inc.,  to  the 
complaint  filed  by  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
advertising  agents,  for  $1,833.46  for 
newspaper  advertising  claimed  to  be  due 
them  by  the  Brooklyn  building  corpora¬ 
tion. 

McLean  &  Hayward,  counsel  for  the 
Otto  Singer  Company,  demurred  to  the 
complaint  for  inefficiency,  stating  that 
it  was  fatally  defective,  because  it  failed 
to  allege  any  promise  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  Otto  Singer  Co.,  or  any  facts 
upon  which  a  promise  can  be  implied. 

The  Albert  Frank  &  Co.'s  lawyers, 
Gettner,  Simon  &  Asher,  asked  for 
judgment  in  the  case  against  the  Otto 
Singer  Co.,  after  the  filing  of  the  de¬ 
murrer,  and  Justice  Weeks  granted  the 
motion,  overruling  the  demurrer,  with 
$10  costs,  with  leave  to  withdraw  it  and 
serve  an  answer  within  twenty  days. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES. 

J.  L.  Boeshans,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has 
just  closed  a  music  lovers’  contest. 
There  were  105  awards,  amounting  to 
$2,469.50. 

James  F.  Haigney,  manager  of  the 
Borough  Hall  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  states  that  the  circulation  and 
advertising  of  the  Times  compared  with 
.\ugust  of  1912,  shows  a  forty  per  cent, 
increase  for  this  year. 


In  reply  to  the  question  “How  is  Cir¬ 
culation  on  the  Citizen?”  Fred  Stone, 
circulation  manager  said,  “Figures  are 
pleasing;”  a  modest  way  of  saying  that 
both  the  daily  and  Sunday  Citizen  shows 
increased  gains  in  circulation. 


James  Henessey,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  well- 
known  as  one  of  the  non-vacationists, 
gives  as  his  reason  for  staying  at  work 
365  days  of  the  year,  “too  bu.«y  to  get 
away.” 


Chas.  Newman,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Eagle,  now  that  the  real  “summer 
period”  of  the  Eagle’s  activities  has 
passed,  is  away  on  a  rest  trip. 


AGENCIES  AND  TRADE  PRESS. 

F.  G.  Cramer,  president  of  the  Cra- 
mer-Krasselt  Co.,  advertising  agents,  of 
Milwaukee,  thus  defines  the  attitude  of 
his  agency  toward  trade  paper  advertis¬ 
ing; 

“We  consider  the  trade  press  a  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  institution,  and  in 
planning  campaigns  for  commodities 
distributed  to  or  through  the  readers 
of  trade  papers  we  invariably  consider 
their  possibilities  as  media. 

“Because  some  trade  paper  publishers 
do  not  pay  commissions,  or  commis¬ 
sions  when  allowed  are  small,  we 
charge  a  special  fee  for  handling  trade 
paper  advertising,  making  possible  the 
rendering  of  eflfcient  service  without 
loss. 

“We  know  that  in  every  line  there 
are  good  trade  papers  and  poor  trade 
papers,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  base 
our  recommendations  solely  on  merit, 
disre^rding  entirely  the  publishers’ 
commission  arrangement  or  the  amount 
of  commission  involved.” 


Student*  to  Study  Foreign  Papers. 

The  study  of  the  leading  French  and 
German  newspaper  will  constitute  a 
part  of  the  course  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  next  year. 
Students  will  read  representative  Ger¬ 
man  daily  newspapers  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  journalistic  German 
to  be  given  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Haertel. 
The  leading  Paris  daily  papers  will  be 
read  and  studied  under  the  direction  of 
F.  A.  C.  Ernst,  who  was  formerly  a 
reporter  on  I’Humanite,  Paris,  and  who 
was  afterwards  connected  with  several 
Belgian  papers. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Pica  Club,  composed  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  papers  published  in  Passaic 
County,  N.  j.,  visited  Coney  Island  last 
Saturday.  They  came  from  Jersey  in 
ten  automobiles  and  made  a  shore  din¬ 
ner,  supplemented  by  speeches  from 
Vice-Chancellor  Vivian  M.  Lewis, 
Congressman  Robert  Brenner,  State 
Senator  Peter  J.  McGinnis  and  others, 
the  raison  d’etre  of  the  affair.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Pica  Club  are  August 
Epple,  president ;  Duncan  Cameron, 
vice-president;  Niel  G.  Adair,  secretary, 
and  George  H.  Burke,  treasurer.  The 
newspapers  represented  were  the  Pater¬ 
son  Call,  Press,  Guardian,  Evening 
News  and  Sunday  Chronicle,  the  Passaic 
Daily  Herald  and  Daily  News,  the 
Ridgewood  Herald,  the  Hackensack  Re¬ 
publican  and  Evening  Record,  the  En¬ 
glewood  Press,  Sussex  Independent, 
Little  Falls  Eagle,  the  Sussex  Register, 
the  Newark  News  and  the  Traveler  ana 
Pacer.  Over  sixty  editors  made  up  the 
party. 


Following  a  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Seattle,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Editorial  Association  held  a 
short  meeting  last  Saturday,  when  the 
old  officers  were  re-elected  and  South 
Bend  was  decided  upon  for  the  next 
meeting,  in  place  of  the  1913  summer 
meeting,  which  was  transferred  to  Se¬ 
attle.  E.  E.  Beard,  of  Vancouver,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive  ^board 
to  succeed  Arthur  Hayes,  of  Camas, 
who  has  left  the  State.  J.  C.  Kaynor, 
of  Ellensburg,  was  chosen  treasurer  to 
succeed  G.  A.  Haynes,  of  Prosse?,  who 
has  also  gone  from  Washington. 


The  editors  of  the  newspapers  of 
Tazewell  County  met  in  Peoria  last 
week  and  effected  an  organization  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Tazewell  County 
Editors’  Association.  In  addition  to  the 
organization  and  election  of  officers  ot 
the  association,  interesting  talks  were 
made  by  many  of  the  editors  present. 
The  officers  elected  are :  President, 
Paul  R.*  Goddard,  Washington;  vice- 
president,  C.  S.  Darling,  Green  Valley; 
secretary-treasurer,  E.  M.  Garlich, 
Hopedale.  The  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  association,  R.  C.  Crihfield,  of 
Minier;  Albert  Weiss  and  B.  C.  Allens- 
worth,  of  Pekin. 


The  Northern  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  last  Saturday  at 
Watertown,  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  L.  B.  Sutton,  Theresa;  first 
vice-president,  Hugh  Abbott,  Gouver- 
neur;  second  vice-president,  F.  B.  Corse, 
Sandy  Creek;  third  vice-president, 
Frank  H.  Lewis,  Watertown  ;  treasurer, 
W.  G.  Barney,  Lowville;  directors,  E. 
N.  Smith,  Watertown;  F.  T.  Swan, 
Potsdam;  C.  M.  Redfield,  Malone;  Gary 
Willard,  Boonville,  and  B.  G.  Seaman, 
Pulaski.  May  Irwin  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  actress  was  hostess  to  fifty 
newspaper  men  and  their  wives  at  her 
island  home.  After  spending  two  hours 
at  Irwin  Isle  the  party  steamed  away, 
singing  “She’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.” 


The  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
held  its  annual  summer  outing  Aug.  11 
at  Greenwich,  by  invitation  of  F.  W. 
Lyon,  editor  of  the  Greenwich  News. 
The  party  took  steamer  for  Island 
Beach  Park  on  Little  Captain’s  Island, 
where  a  shore  dinner  was  served  and 
entertainment  provided  for  the  guests. 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Newspaper 
Club  has  filed  its  incorporation  papers, 
and  announcement  is  made  that  the 
twenty-fifth  story  and  roof  of  the  new 
skyscraper  will  be  leased  and  clubrooms 
opened,  and  1,000  associate  members 
from  Birmingham,  the  district  and  the 
State  at  large  will  be  sought.  John  R. 
Hornaday  is  president  of  the  club. 


The  Grayson  County  (Tex.)  Press 
Assodation  has  been  organized  with  the 
following  officers :  E.  C.  Hunter,  of  the 
Sherman  Democrat,  president;  J.  L 


Harbison,  of  the  Collinsville  Times,  vice- 
president;  Charlie  Andrews,  of  the  Van 
Alstyne  Leader,  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
Henry  E.  Ellis,  of  the  Denison  Herald, 
J.  H.  Waggoner,  of  the  Whitewright 
Sun,  George  W.  Actor,  of  the  Whites- 
boro  News-Record,  and  W.  J.  Minton, 
of  the  Texas  Advertiser,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Press  Club  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon 
held  last  week  voted  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  United  States  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  to  deliver  a  lecture  in 
Dallas  on  Nov.  4  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club. 


Not  entitled  to  the  preferment  of  the 
“favored  nation  clause,”  Russia,  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  wood  pulp  in 
Europe,  will  not  be  able  to  export  this 
product  to  the  United  States  free  of 
import  duties. 

The  Floyd  County  (Ga.)  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Rome  Daily  Press, 
has  gone  into  involuntary  bankruptcy 
Graham  Wright  is  now  receiver. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


ONE  GOSS  COMET 

4,  4  and  8-page  Flat  Bed  Preai,  nearly  new. 

ONE  20-PAGE  HOE 

(No.  S  supplement)  Press.  Rebuilt  1910. 
Stereotyping  outfit  included. 

ONE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

3'2-page  Press.  Color  attachment.  Complete 
stereotyping  outfit. 

ONE  GOSS 

Straightline  32-page.  Color  attachment 
Complete  stereotyping  outfit. 


ONE  GOSS 


Straightline  48-page  Press.  Color  attach¬ 
ment.  Complete  stereotyping  outfit 

Address 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Turn  to  Page  72 

of  the  new  convenient  Barnhart's  Specimen 
Book 

PREFERRED  TYPE  FACES 

and  see  the  superb  effects  obtainable  with 

Old  Roman  Semitone 

A  soft,  shaded  face  of  rare  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  Your  customers  will  be  delighted 
with  it.  It  is  just  one  of  seventy.  They  art 
all  thoroughly  ^ood. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &Spindler 

168-172  W«*t  Monro*  Stro*t 

Washintton  CHICAGO  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  7An  Qe  Atlanta 

St.  Paul  William  St.  Seattle 

Omaha  NEW  YORK  Dallas 


TAKE  IT 


mnsresrl 

ENQRXViSa^ 
ION  BAMl 


RKPINQIUm 


“Try  our  perfecting  Newt  at 
5  cents.  It  U  guaranteed  not 
to  tinut  or  ofiFtet  and  it  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

B(*nuf*cturors  Fine  Prtetiiic  lak* 
PH1LADU.PH1A.  PA. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Tlje  Siegfried  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church 
street,  Xew  York  City,  is  again  handling 
the  advertising  account  of  Prof.  H.  W. 
Titus,  physical  culture  director,  who  has 
recently  removed  to  56  Cooper  square. 
Orders  for  fall  campaign  are  now  going 
out. 


Howland  Head  &  Co.,  Aeolian  Hall, 
Xew  York  City,  are  now  handling  the 
advertising  account  of  F.  H.  Wood,  W. 
II.  Dolson  Co.  This  business  was  for¬ 
merly  placed  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Charles  H.  Puller  Co.,  623  South  Wa- 
basdi  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  56  1. 
26  t.  orders  in  Texas  papers  for  Mrs. 
Potter’s  Hygienic  Supply  Co. 


J.  H.  Hartzell  Co.,  Bulletin  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  issuing  5  1.  33  t. 
contracts  to  a  few  select  Sunday  pai)er8 
for  I>T.  Chase  Co.,  of  the  same  city. 


The  Metropolitan  Agency.  6  Wall 
street.  Xew  York  City,  is  making  5,000  1. 
one  year  contracts  with  1,470  1.  schedule 
to  start  for  Ceo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Troy,  X.  Y. 


Tlie  International  Harvester  Co..  Chi- 
111.,  is  sending  direct  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pajters  189  1.  4  t.  orders. 


Tile  Morse  .Advertising  Agency.  35  Mil¬ 
waukee  avenue.  West,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
renewing  a  few  contracts  for  the  Herpi- 
eidc  Co.,  of  that  city. 


Frank  Prealirey  Co.,  4.56  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  Xew  York  City,  is  issuing  75  1.  5  t. 
contracts  to  a  few  weekly  papers  for 
Marlin  Firearms  Co. 


11.  W.  Raster  &  Sons  Advertising  Co., 
tJumbel  building,  Kansas  City,  iMo.._  are 
forwarding  28  1.  27  t.  orders  to  Middle 
West  imiiers  for  J.  Rieger  &  Co.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 


MAKES  NOVEL  INFLUENCE  TEST. 


Atlanta  Constitution  Gets  Encourag¬ 
ing  Information  from  Readers. 

A  most  interesting  test  of  its  readers 
lias  just  been  completed  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  To  i,(K)0  women,  selected 
at  random,  the  management  of  the  paper 
sent  a  letter  calculated  to  gauge  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Constitution  exerts 
over  its  clientele. 

The  replies  received  number  317,  an 
unusually  high  return.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  of  this  number  of  readers,  292 
had  taken  the  Constitution  for  an  aver¬ 
age  period  of  over  10  years,  and  that  of 
the  317  women  readers,  304  read  the 
paper  regularly,  most  of  them  3t  a 
specified  time  ranging  between  7  and  9 
a.  m.,  only  nine  reading  it  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  while  twenty-two  bad  no  fixed 
time. 

What  should  be  of  interest  to  adver¬ 
tisers  is  that  out  of  315  women,  271  con¬ 
fessed  reading  the  ad  pages,  leaving  44 
not  giving  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Of  279  women  who  an¬ 
swered  this  question,  241  admitted  that 
they  were  influenced  by  advertisements, 
thirty-eight  statinr  hat  such  was  not  the 
case. 


Big  Gathering  of  Newspaper  Women. 

At  the  recent  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Congress  in  Budapest  230 
women  newspaper  correspondents  were 
present  taking  notes  for  papers  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  said  that  there  never  was  such  a 
gathering  of  newspaper  women  before. 

New  Orleans  States 

Sworn  Grcnlntion,  42,320  copies  daily 

City  29,3U-CaBBtry  12,934 

Carrier  circulation  in  June  averaged  over 
19,000  per  itsue.  We  guarantee  the  largest 
carrier  and  the  largest  white  home  circula- 
tioa  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  easier  to  create  a  new  market  in  a 
limited  territory  by  using  concentrated 
circulation.  The  States  fills  that  position  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  S.  C  BECR^VITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreiga  RepreaenUtives 

New  York  Chicago  St  Louis 


■THfi  EDltOfe  AND  EtJBLlSHEE  AND  JOURNALIST 


WASHINGTON  STRATEGISTS. 


Newspaper  Men  Haunt  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  Work 
Out  Campaign. 

“War  correspondents’’  are  those  who 
are  supposed  to  follow  armies  in  the 
field,  but  there  is  another  corps  of  “war 
correspondents’’  who  figure  prominent¬ 
ly  all  the  time  when  there  is  trouble,  and 
they  haunt  the  corridors  and  offices  of 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  departments. 
The  small  guard  of  half  a  dozen  that 
are  always  found  in  the  building  is  in¬ 
creased  by  a  score  of  correspondents 
as  soon  as  big  things  break  loose,  like 
the  Mexican  situation.  They  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  Secretary  of  Sfate,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  order  to  get  something  that 
will  give  them  a  “line”  on  the  situatioo 
and  something  to  say  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  published. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  “war  corre¬ 
spondents’’  become  “war  strategists’’  as 
complications  increase,  and  they  discuss 
the  situation  as  if  they  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  action.  Among  other 
things,  besides  sending  warships  and 
guarding  seaports,  they  decide  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  mobile  army.  Just 
at  present  these  “strategists"  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed,  as  no  doubt  the 
officials  have  been,  because  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate  to  meet  an  armed 
conflict  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
Washington  “war  correspondents”  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome  that  diffi¬ 
culty. 

It  was  while  the  correspondents  were 
interviewing  Secretary  Daniels  one  day 
that  he  recollected  that  he  was  still  a 
newspaper  man.  After  the  crowd  had 
left  he  turned  to  a  personal  friend  and 
remarked :  “It  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  you  and  I  were  trying  to  get  in¬ 
formation  out  of  Government  officials. 
The  tables  are  turned  now.’’ 


Valuable  Aid  to  Linotype  User*. 

The  Mcrgenthaler  Linotype  Co.  has 
issued  a  twenty-page  booklet  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  display  advertising  figures 
made  for  use  on  the  linotype.  The  book¬ 
let  also  contains  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  convenient  matrix  galley, 
an  automatic  sorts  stacker,  display  frac¬ 
tions  and  logotypes,  and  baseball  figure 
matrices.  The  brochure  should  prove 
of  value  and  interest  to  all  linotype 
users. 


Wben  tbe  "Final  Sports"  Are  Late  I 

(From  the  Typographical  Journal.) 

It’s  a  sin  for  a  big  evening  paper 

When  the  “Postscript”  don’t  go  out  on  time; 

Then,  the  editor  cuts  quite  a  caper^ 

Still,  the  public  will  stand  for  this  crime. 

It’s  worse  when  the  “Financial”  issue 
Is  slow,  while  the  money-kings  wait — 

But  the  greatest  crime  at  any  time 
Is  when  “The  Final  Sports”  are  late! 

There's  a  hustle  and  bustle  each  morning 
To  put  the  first  issue  “on  street;” 

Let  some  great  man  “cash  in”  without  warning, 
’Tis  said  if  the  paper  don’t  “beat." 

If  the  “sheet”  doesn’t  “scoop”  that  fire  story. 
Seems  bad,  but  it’s  charged  to  cruel  fate — 

But  the  greatest  crime  at  any  time 
Is  when  “The  Final  Sports"  are  late! 

There  may  be  an  earthquake  in  ’Frisco, 

A  flood  in  the  South  or  the  West; 

The  headline-man  works  like  Mephists 
To  make  the  heads  scream  at  their  best. 

The  “Extra”  is  stereod  a  moment  behind — 
Hear  the  editor  fume  and  berate  1 

But  the  greatest  crime  at  any  time 
Is  w  hen  “The  Final  Sports”  are  late  I 

To-day  councils  pass  on  the  water  bill. 

But,  what  care  the  public  for  that? 

Of  political  “dope”  they  have  had  their  fill— 
Tell  them  more  of  the  hall  and  the  bat! 

Why,  the  “N.  Y.  Giants”  meet  the  “Daisies” 
to-day. 

And  as  every  “fan”  will  relate-. 

The  greatest  crime  at  any  time 
Is  when  “The  Final  Sports”  are  late! 

How  the  “fudge-men”  ramble  and  scramble 
To  ^et  every  “run”  in  on  time! 

Like  lightning  the  “turtles”  they  handle 
As  “box-scores”  are  set  line  by  line. 

For  the  Big-League  teams  are  in  town  to-day 
And  The  Times  must  tell  their  fate — 

On  time,  for  it  would  be  a  crime 
To  put  "The  Final  Sport”  out  late! 

Robext  F.  Saladc. 


Bromfield  &  Field,  1780  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  are  asking  for  rates  on  automobile  ad- 
vertiaing. 


Pablications  examined  by  tba  Association  of  Amorican  Advartitars,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  tbo  varioaa  rocords  of  circulatioa 
wsM  made  and  tba  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 

GAZETTE — Av.  Cir.  Feb.,  6,339....  Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA. 

ENTERPRISE  . Chice 

RECORD  . Los  Angclm 

TRIBUNE  . :Los  Angelm 

To  cover  Los  Angeles,  you  must  use 
The  Tribune,  Los  Angeles* 

Fastest  Growing  Paper. 

INDEPENDENT  . Santa  Barbara 

BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

CALL  . San  Francisca 

RECORD  . Stockioa 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.54989)  Atlanta 
CONSTITUTION . . .  Atlanta 


CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Colunibus 

.  ILUNOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA. . . .  . .  .Chicago 

SKANDINAVEN  . . Chicago 

HERALD . Jeliat 

NEWS . •. . .  Joliet 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Paoria 


JOURNAL . . Paoria 

STAR  (Ctfculation  ^1,589) . Peoria 

INDIANA.* 

THE  AVE  MARIA.  .  .  .  .  .7.  .No»ra  Dame 


IOWA. 


REGISTER  &  LEADER . Des  Meines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubuqua 

KANSAS 

CAPITAL  . . Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL . 7! .  .Louisvilla 

TIMES  . LouisviUa 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

ITEM  . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN....... . Balliiiiore 

hat  a  net  paid  circulatioa  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  60,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  (Morning) . . .Jackson 

Daily  (Except  Monday) 

Avarsfe,  Year  of  1912 
Daily .  low  Sunday .  11.629 

MINNESOTA. 


MONTANA. 

‘  MINER  . 

NEBRASKA 

,  FREIE  PRESSE  (Gr.  1 28384).... Lincola 

,  NEW  JERSEY. 

,  PRESS  . 

.Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . 

....  Elirsbetk 

COURIER-NEWS  . 

. . .  .Plainfield 

‘  NEW  YORK. 

.  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 

,  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS ....  Buffals 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . 

..New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS . 

OHIO. 

1  PLAIN  DEALER . 

. . . .  Qeveland 

Circulation  for  July,  1913. 

Daily  . . 

....  116,123 

1  Sunday  . 

....  143.052 

1  VINDICATOR  . 

..Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES . 

,  DAILY  DEMOCRAT . 

. .  .JohntlowB 

DISPATCH  . 

1 . .  .Pituburgli 

PRESS  . 

...  Pittsburgh 

1  GERMAN  GAZETTE . 

.  Philadelphia 

TIMES-LEADER . 

.Wilkes-Barre 

GAZETTE  . 

. York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DAILY  MAIL . 

. . .  .Andersoe 

THE  STATE . 

. . .  .Columbia 

(Sworn  Cir.  June.  1913.  D.  21.733;  S.  21,960) 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCIMITAR  . 

....  Memphis 

BANNER  . 

. . .  .Nashville 

TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  . 

.Fort  Worth 

Svrarni^culalion  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  by 
Aaaociation  of  American  Advertiaers. 

CHRONICLE . Houston 

The  Qironicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of  35,- 
000  daily  and  42,00Q  Sunday  and  will  in- 
create  its  advertising  rates  on  October  I.  1913. 

WASHINGTON. 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  . SeswU 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN. , .  ..  Milwaukee 


CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 


HERALD . aigmy 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD  . . Vmcouvat 

ONTARIO. 


TRIBUNE._MorB.  &  Eve . Minneapolis 

MISSOURL 


FREE  PRESS . . . Lsadsa 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE . . . Meatrea* 


POST-DISPATCH  . St  Lmm  LA PRESSEATe.Cir.forl9l2.l  14371  Montreal 


August  i6,  1913. 
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A  FITTING  MONUMENT.  old  Stone,  then  being  kept  in  this  office 

^  _ _  to  await  the  day  when  it  should  be 

iBpoting  Stone  Marks  Grave  of  Man  needed  as  the  headstone  for  the  well- 
who  Aoembled  on  It  Type*  of  citizen  of  the  village. 


Paper,  He  Served  3d  Years 
as  Printer  and  Editor. 


EPITAPH  written  BY  BROTHER. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


“The  inscription  was  written  by  W.  ALLEN  &  WARD 


In  its  issue  of  July  19  The  Editor  D.  Howells,  the  famous  author  and 
anu  I’l  busher  printed  the  interesting  editor,  a  brother  of  J.  A.  Howells,  who  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago 

fact  that  a  few  days  previous  there  was  had  himself  used  this  same  stone  when 

erected  in  Oakdale  Cemetery,  at  Jeffer-  employed  in  his  father’s  printing  office,  ANDERSON,  C.  J.,  SPECjAL  AGEINCY 


ew  York 

Chicago 


son,  O .  niost  unusual  monument  over  tlien  the  office  of  W.  C.  Howells,  later  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

the  grave  of  Jo-seph  Alexander  How-  a  United  States  consul.  It  is  an  inter-  Tel.  Cent.  1112 

ells,  the  veteran  journalist.  We  esting  fact  that  this  family  has  fur- 

arc  n(u\  indebted  to  Editor  E.  C.  Lamp-  nisbed  three  United  States  consuls.  JOHN  M.  BiLANHAM  CO. 

son,  of  tlie  Jefferson  (Jazette  and  .Asia-  “The  memorial,  as  pictured,  stands  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Cl 

iiiila  C  'linty  Sentinel,  for  the  following  just  west  of  the  Joshua  H.  Giddings  Chemical  Bldg.,- St.  Louis. 

(lata  C'Otcerning  this  remarkable  memo*  monument  and  close  by  that  of  the  late  t-ui?  icmjm  ^'z-iasDAviv 

rial  to  a  man  who  was  for  more  than  Congressman  S.  A.  Northway.  Near  BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 

a  lialf  century  the  editor  of  the  famous  tlie  plot  lies  the  moldering  dust  of  three  *'*.  Tnbune  Bldg 

old  .\stahula  Sentinel.  The  stone  was  members  of  Congress,  a  judge  of  the  Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louu 

phaced  liy  direction  of  Mr.  Howells’  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  a  circuit  .  ddc-kit-cd  c/-i  ictroco  eo  a/'. 

widow.  .  and  a  common  pleas  judge,  and  many  m  v  l 

Ench'sing  the  late  Mr.  Howells’  pho-  soldiers,  officers  in  the  United  States  p“*  ,  .  tf.'j 

tograpli  and  a  picture  of  the  memorial,  'army.  People,  Ga,  Bldg.  Chicago 

.Mr.  l-ampson  writes:  “It  was  a  special  re<iuest  of  the  late  wnnnMAM 

“The  Howells  memorial  is  the  old  im-  Mr.  Howells  that  the  oH  .stone  should  CONEL,  LOl^NZEN  &  WOODh^N 
posing  stone  upon  which  both  as  editor  not  be  polished  and  as  few  of  the  marks  ®?  ’,  n,j  •  ,^*  *”^.  *“* 

and  printer  for  many  years  the  veteran  of  toil  and  stain  of  years  should  be  re-  Ghic.;  Cjumbel  Idg.,  K.anm,  ity 

editor  each  week  helped  to  place  the  moved  as  possible.  Even  in  the  half-  /-i  cum  iir  ucmov 
type  fur  the  Sentinel  before  it  went  to  tone  cut  the  scratches  of  chase,  and  of  DE  l  l  a 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chic. 
Chemical  Bldg.,'  St.  Louis. 


Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y,;  Tribune  Bldg., 
Qiic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  Si.  Louis 


Advertising  Agents 

STOCKWELL  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
266  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg„  Chicago 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  Warren  Si.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 


ARMSTRONG.  COLLIN  ADV-  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER  SP.  AGCY  A**''' 


Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York 
People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Brunswick  Bldg.,  N,  Y-;  Mailers  Bldg., 


Chic.;  Guml 


ig..  IN.  T-; 
ihel  Bldg., 


Kansas  City 


1 14-116  East  28lh  St.  New  York 
Tel.  9101-9102  Mad.  Sq. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


tile  press.  Almost  the  last  thing  Mr.  riuoin,  and  of  type  can  he  seen.”  Chic^o  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

I  low  1 11s  said  to  the  writer  was  the  The  inscription  on  the  old  imposing  N*'"'  York  Office,  I  W.  34th  St 

hope  that  nothing  would  happen  to  the  stone  is  as  follows:  HENKEL,  F  W 

„  ,  ,  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

To  the  memory  of  Tel.  Randoli*  3465 

JOSEPH  .\LEXANDER  HOWELLS.  - 

KEAXOR  A  R. 

Horn  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  18.32;  died  at  Auburndale,  Florida,  1012.  601  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

.\nierican  Consul  at  Turk's  Island  from  190.5  to  1912.  Printer,  and  T^l  Ramlolph  6065 

then  editor,  he  imposed  in  pages  on  this  stone,  which  he  desired  _ 

-.hould  mark  his  final  resting  place,  the  types  of  the  Ashtabula  LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

Sentinel  from  IStU  to  1905.  118  East  28th  Su  New  I^ork 

Stone  upon  which,  with  hands  of  boy  and  man,  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

lie  framed  the  history  of  his  time  until,  moot-ljoiid  cdamv  d 

Week  after  week,  the  varying  record  ran  ‘  f  v  i 

To  its  half-centuried  tale  of  well  and  ill.  ^  t  i  m 

Remember,  now,  how  true  through  all  those  days  ***•  Madison  Sq.  Zt)4z 

He  was,  friend,  brother,  husband,  son, 

l•'ill  the  whole  limit  of  your  space  with  praise,  O’FLAHERTVS  N.  Y.  SUBURB.  LIST 

There  needs  no  room  for  blame,  blame  there  was  none.  150  Nassau  Street.  New  York 

W.  D.  HOWELLS.  Tel.  Beekman  3636 

i:liza.  his  wife  payne  &  young 

18.18,  19  747-8  Marcpiette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

WHY  PAPER  TURNS  YELLOW.  does  not  discolor,  but  over^leacheJ  puLLEN.  BRYANT  &  FREDRICKS  CO. 

-  stock  or  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York. 

hemisty  of  the  Change  Explsiined  by  fcst  in  the  drainer  for  even  one  day  -r-  t  c  otto 

^  —  npTArA  u/aeniriflr  \iri11  iitm  vAlIrtw  wtfli  *  '•*  .  * 


HOWLAND,  H.  S..  ADV.  AGCY..  Inc. 
20  Broad  Sf.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEE-JONES,  Inc., 

General  Advertising  Agents, 

Republic  Building,  Chicago 


MEYEN.  C..  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Classified  Specialists 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  COMPANY 
Clearing  House  For  All  Agencic 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  CO, 
Chicago,  III. 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
Lat.-Am.Off,  37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cub* 
N.  Y.  Office.  1710  Flatiron  Blig 


THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 

Specialists  on  Export  Advertising 
Chicago,  111. 

he  was  well  known  and  held  important 


Chemisty  of  the  Change  Explained  by  rest  in  ^he  drainer  even  one  ^a^  -Tel.  Madison  Sq.  97».  '  JHE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 

a  Scientific  Expert.  age  Thfs  is  du^to  th?  oxidaTiotT  S  -  Lat.-Am.Olf..  37  Cub.  St..  H.vm..,  Cub. 

The  discoloration  of  paper  is  a  sub-  the' cellulose  fibers.  o  ^  RANDALL.  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Flatiron  BlJg 

j^t  that  ^t^en  puzzles  printers  and  pub-  The  most  important  cause  of  the  dis-  _ 

hshers.  They,  cannot  understand  why  coloration  of  paper  is  the  rosin  size.  Murray  Hill  1377 

paper  that  IS  white  should  become  yel-  ^Osin-sized  papers  turn  yellow.  ,  THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 

low  and  crumbly  in  a  few  years.  V.  -pi,;  t  Hue  tn*  fn  reairetif  need  VERREE  8c  CONKLIN,  Inc.  .  „  •  i-  .  c  aj  • 

•Schoelkr,  of  Duren,  in  a  recent  article  to  not  JL  sizf  forLtfofof  225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  Specialists  on  Export  Ad verti.ing 

gives  a  scientific  explanation  that  is  en-  rosin  compounds?  (3)  oxidation  of  the  ^9.  962  Chicago.  111. 

M  .11 .  •  I  t  iti  I  r  V  atmospheric  oxidation ;  (4)  ^ 

containine  Law  ^and  ^mechaniwl^  auto-oxidation  or  polymerisation  of  the  '  OBITUARY  NOTES.  he  was  well  known  and  held  important 

'puKir^Try^ead%^^^^^  eS  oJdiscolS^^^^^^^^  '  Cad  .M.u.vkd,  one  of  the  veteran  news-  P“v  Tw.U 

papers  containing  straw  and  esparto  Fxneriments  chnweH  that  nanerc  ciVeH  paper  men  of  Oklahoma,  died  of  heart  Dispatch  and  News,  with  ic 

pulp  are  likewise  subject  to  discolora-  whh  nntf  disease  at  his  home  in  Chickasha  last  he  vvas  connected  for  about  fifteen 

non.  Chemical  wood  pulp  turns  yellow  aSh  Allard  was  the  founder  of  the  months  as  associate  editor, 

to  a  less  extent,  while  a  paper  made  un  atiH^  frnm  air  enln  hJ’  «ratpr  Enid  Eagle,  former  editor  of  the  Chick-  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowkll,  probably  the 

entirely  from  rags  suffers  slight  discol-  f^rneH  vLmv  on  hratin^  to  tL  ^aml  ^sha  Star,  Guthrie  Capitol,  Hot  Springs  oldest  newspaper  man  on  this  continent, 

oration  yell^^  on  heating  to  the  same  ,vho  entered  the  Belleville  (Ontario) 

The  coloring  may  be  due  to:  (1)  the  ^mitV  oVromn^on'^nrar\^ri  editor  of  El  Reno  American.  He  was  Intelligencer  office  as  a  printer’s  devil 

Destruction  of  the  ultramarine  or  other  IVlsLce  of  or  fI  re«?nTe  bac  mtU  postmaster  at  Beards-  three  years  before  the  rebellion  of  1837, 

blue  color  used  in  the  manufacture  of  resmate  has  attic  j  jjl  ^^.],ere  he  published  the  Daily  passed  away  this  past  week.  He  was 

some  component  of  the  paper.  The  iron  Roiiekt  Emmett  Cuusketh,  sixty-eight  served  one  paper  lor  seventy-mnt 

color  of  ultramarine  may  be  destroyed  Discoloration  due  to  the  artion  of  at-  'ears  old.  former  owner  and  publisher  „ 

t>y  atmospheric  oxidation  or  by  acid  niSeL  ox"datiL  on  City  Argus  and  New  Skn  Fran-  Major  VVii.uam  Wali.ace  Screws, 

residues  m  the  paper  causing  the  sheet  slight  Ti  aT  cases  bSt  nevertheless  m®can,  died  of  pneumonia  at  San  Fran-  editor  of  tlie  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 

to  return  to  its  natural  yellow  color,  j.  develops  a  darker  color  on  stand-  recently.  He  was  one  of  the  old-  'crtiser  died  Aug.  8  at  his  country 
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IN  PREPARATION  FOR  AN  ACTIVE  WINTER’S 

CAMPAIGN. 


Improve  its  Time. 

Improve  the  quality  of  its  Work. 
Reduce  its  Space. 

Reduce  its  cost  of  Operation. 


A  Semi- Autoplate  Machine 


AT  $2.35  A  DAY  WILL  DO  ALL  OF  THESE 

DESIRABLE  THINGS. 


To  be  progressive  you  must  be  modern;  to  be  modern 
you  must  be  upon  an  AUTOPLATE  basis. 


AUTOPLATE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD,  President 
BENJAMIN  WOOD,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
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